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CHAPTER VII. 


“THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES.” 


“How did it happen?” asked May, finding herself alone with 


Carr in the salon, and feeling quite at home with him, their 
common interest in Madame Falk having removed all sense of 
strangeness from both. 

“Madame Falk was going to cross at the Madeleine—you 
know how crowded it is there—when a man pushed past, jostling 
her roughly. She was on the edge of the kerb and, putting out 
her foot to support herself, it slipped over, she fell on her side, 
her right hand doubled in some way under her. I was coming 
up from the Rue Royal at that moment, and saw her fall. I ran 
to help, of course, and got her into a fiacre and home as fast as 
I could. She was a good deal stunned, but she has first-rate 
pluck, and walked up all these stairs without any assistance. She 
is looking awfully bad now.” 

“Yes, I fear she is in great pain; when they told me she had 
been hurt, I was so frightened, for Léontine said you had 
carried her to her apartment and that she moaned all the way.” 

Carr smiled. 

“That would have been rather a feat,” he said; “so much for 
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imagination. I suppose the old chap in spectacles is a good 
doctor, he’ll manage the wrist all right ?” 

“Yes, he is clever, I believe—at all events he is an old 
acquaintance of Madame Falk’s, and she thoroughly believes 
in him.” 

“Ah! well then he may make a faith-cure,” returned Carr, 
“Does the lady who has just come in live here ?” 

“She does.” 

“That’s well! It’s a bad business for a woman to live alone.” 

“Worse than for a man?” asked May, with a smile. 

There was something attractive to her in his frank, uncon- 
ventional manner. He seemed younger than his looks, 

“Yes, a man only wants a place to eat and sleep in, or, if it’s 
very bad weather, to read in; but a woman cannot always be 
up and about.” 

“It seems to me a man wants to be taken care of, Mr. Carr. 
He must be cooked for, and mended and brushed and generally 
provided.” 

Carr laughed, a genial laugh that showed his white, regular 
teeth pleasantly. 

“T have been accustomed to do all that for myself, not so 
badly either I can tell you. But of course, when a fellow grows 
old, it must be uncommonly nice to have a daughter to take 
care of one. As to Madame Falk, I don’t think it would be 
right for her to have no one to look after her but aservant. By- 
the-way, can’t I do anything, or go for something ?—pray make 
use of me.” 

“Thank you! thank you very much,” she returned, looking 
kindly and gratefully at him. “If you wait for a few minutes, I 
will ask Miss Barton. You may be sure I will come every day 
and help. I live in the extresol,and I think I can be of some 
use to Madame Falk as her secretary. The worst of this 
accident is that it will prevent her writing for some time.” 

“Does she write books?” asked Carr, in a slightly awed 
tone. 

“No, I wish she did! She writes in the English, American and 
Australian papers.” 

“ Australian papers, which ?” 

“T only remember the name of one, The Melbourne Argus.” 

“T used always to read it. What does she write about?” 
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“Oh! dress, and art and gossip, and a couple of years ago 
she sent letters about the Exhibition.” 

“Did she?” cried Carr. “I remember them, they were first- 
rate.” He was quite interested—even excited. “It is an awful 
pity her hand should be disabled.” 

“T shall do my best to help her,” said May. 

“Yes, do! That is—I am talking very freely to you, but you 
see we are. both in earnest.” 

“Exactly,” returned May, with a little approving nod. Here 
the door leading into Madame Falk’s room opened gently, and 
Miss Barton, with a very stern expression of countenance, 
appeared. 

“JT don’t see how my patient is to get any rest, if you talk so 
much and so loudly,” she said; “perfect quiet is absolutely 
necessary. I want her to get some sleep, for she is tormenting 
herself into a fever about her work. If she could only forget it 
for a few hours——” 

“You know, Miss Barton, I shall be but too glad to write for 
her every day, and all day,” cried May eagerly. 

“You!” returned Miss Barton, uncompromisingly, “ well, lam 
not sure your hand would do.” 

“It may not be lovely, but it is tolerably distinct,” said May, 
modestly. 

“It looks as if you wrote with the kitchen poker,” said Miss 
Barton. 

“At all events, it will be a great help to Madame Falk to have 
a willing secretary close at hand,” observed Carr with some 
warmth, for he felt vexed at this gratuitous rudeness to so 
gentle and unoffending a creature as May. 

“Oh! yes, Miss Riddell is willing enough ; and May, Madame 
Falk says, would you copy the sheets that are lying on her table? 
They are about the new piece at the Vaudeville. They must 
go off to-night, so there is no time to be lost.” 

“Very well, Miss Barton, I will run down and bring my 
‘kitchen poker, for I cannot write with any of your pens.” She 
smiled as she said it, and left the room. 

“T was just saying,” observed Carr, who felt inclined to seek 
ignominious safety in flight, “that if I can do anything or fetch 
you anything——” 

“Fetch anything?” repeated Miss Barton, laying her finger on 
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her lip, in thought, while her countenance relaxed con- 
siderably. “Why, yes, if you would be so good—I can hardly 
send the servant. Perhaps you would not mind calling at the 
fruiterer’s there at the corner, and tell him to send in two pounds 
of his best grapes and half-a-dozen oranges. Then at Favart’s 
in the Rue St. Honoré, a large poultry shop, tell them to send a 
. nice pheasant or anything else suited to an invalid. Stay! I will 
go for my purse,” and she turned away. 

“Pray do not trouble, it is no matter; we can settle every- 
thing when I call to-morrow to enquire for madame,” cried 
Carr ; “and is there anything else ?” 

“Let me see! you may as well get a saucisson de Milan and 
a piece of Roquefort cheese.” 

“Certainly, Pll lose no time ; my best wishes to Madame 
Falk. I hope to find her much better to-morrow,” and he made 
his escape. 

Half-way down he met May ascending. 

“Does that rather terrific dame often cut up so rough?” he 
asked sympathetically. 

“No, not very often,” she returned, laughing. 

“Any way, she has given me a lot of commissions, I am 
hurrying to do them before they go out of my head. Let me 
see—grapes, pheasant, or game of some kind, saucisson de Milan, 
Roquefort.” 

“Why, Mr. Carr, all these will cost a fortune!” interrupted 
May, quite amazed. 

“Not quite,” smiling good-humouredly. “I could cater better 
in the bush with my gun than in these puzzling shops, but I 
will do my best; good-bye for the present.” And he ran down 
the remaining stairway at a rapid pace. 

“Really, Miss Barton is casting her usual economy to the 
winds!” thought May. “But no doubt dear Madame Falk’s 
appetite must be tempted.” 

She went into the little study, and settled to her copying 
without loss of time, but she was not left long without inter- 
ruption. Soon Miss Barton put in her head. 

“ She is calling for you, May,” she said; “I wish you would 
try and pacify her about this everlasting work, for she is 
decidedly feverish.” 

Madame Falk was sitting up in bed when May went in. 
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“ My dear child,” she cried, “ did you not say you would write 
for me?” 

“ Yes, certainly, I shall be proud to do so.” 

“It will be rather slow work, but you will manage. You and 
I always understand each other, May! What are you doing 
now ?” 

“T am copying your article on that new piece.” 

“Yes, yes! quite right! Could you come up to-morrow morning 
about eight ? for, of course, dictating cannot go as fast as one’s 
own writing, but you will do it better than anyone else. I 
am so anxious not to lose way ; I am at last beginning to save a 
little, I want to have a little something laid by before the days 
come when I cannot run about and work. It would be such utter 
defeat to end my days a pauper! after the fight I have fought. 
Generally I never let myself think of the possibility of defeat, or 
of being disabled; but this accident—for the moment, it shows 
me the thin ice I tread on—what a slight plank there is between 
me and the cruel, cold waters that compass me on every side. 
What would become of me, May, without work? Not only because 
it brings me daily bread, but because it stifles thought and 
shrouds one’s memory.” 

“Dear Madame Falk, your splendid nerves are shaken,” cried: 
May, infinitely touched by this glimpse of weakness in a woman 
whose strength and buoyancy she had always envied. “Try to 
sleep ; to-morrow you will be yourself and feel, what is the truth, 
that you have many years of successful work before you! Lie 
down, dear, I will cover you up. Shall I bring in my writing and 
do it here? then you can ask for whatever you want and I shall 
be at hand.” 

“Yes, do!” cried Madame Falk eagerly “and I will try to 
sleep. I feel very tired and my head aches terribly, I am afraid it 
will be a long time before I can write again.” 

“Only long enough to enable me to become an accomplished 
amanuensis,” returned May, as she left the room to seek her 
writing. 

“Where are you going with those things?” cried Miss Barton 
in a displeased tone, as May passed through the dining-room, 
where that lady was placing a splendid bunch of grapes on a 
dish. “To write in Esther’s room !” she repeated ina sort of sup- 
pressed scream when May had told her. “I never heard of any- 
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thing so crazy. Why the doctor said she was to be kept fer- 
fectly quiet, and you are going to fidget her with writing by her 
bedside.” 

“ But, Miss Barton, she wishes me to do so, and I think it will 
soothe her to see that I am at work.” 

“Wishes it! Fiddle-de-dee! She does not know what is good 
for her.” 

“Well, Miss Barton, I fancy it is wiser not to contradict her 
just now. If she is not asleep in half-an-hour I will come away. 
I assure you she seemed quite pleased at the idea of my writing 
beside her.” 

“Oh, very well, if she prefers the advice of a chit like you,” 
returned Miss Barton with a sniff ; “ but mind, if she is in a high 
fever to-morrow it is not my fault.” 

This awful warning made poor May hesitate for half-a-second, 
then she went on, and quietly established herself by Madame 
Falk’s bedside. Soon she had the pleasure of seeing a more 
satisfied look steal over her friend’s face. By-and-by she asked, 
in a drowsy tone: “What are you doing, May? you have not 
finished ?” 


“Oh, no! I have three more pages todo. Iam counting the 
words.” 


“Ah! yes, quite right. How many go to a page of your 
writing ?” 

“Two hundred and twenty, I think.” 

“T have two hundred and fifty, but that does not matter. The 
words, not the pages, count. Go on, my dear.” 

The minutes slipped past ; from time to time May looked up 
and saw to her joy that Madame Falk slept peacefully. 

The beginning of all things is difficult, and May had to re- 
write a couple of pages, but her task was finally accomplished in 
time for post, and she crept noiselessy out of the room to Miss 
Barton’s, where that lady sat, spectacles on nose, making entries 
in a small account-book with a severe aspect. 

“T have finished now, Miss Barton,” said May. “Had I not 
better go to the post ? you will want Adrienne. Madame Falk is 
fast asleep.” 

“JT am thankful to hear it, and I hope you have done that 
copying correctly ?” 

I think so, Miss Barton ; I have compared every page carefully, 
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which kept me a little longer. Can I do anything for you while 
I am out?” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Carr sent in all I wanted. He. is really 
very kind and thoughtful.” 

“Yes: I am afraid these nice things suitable for an invalid are 
very costly.” 

“JT daresay they are!” said Miss Barton. “ But he has heaps 
of money, and / am not going to insult him by offering to pay 
for them.” 

May laughed. “But don’t you think Madame Falk would be 
greatly annoyed if she knew?” 

“She is not going to know!” interrupted Miss Barton, 
authoritatively, “unless you turn traitor. I am housekeeper—all 
my poor dear Esther has to do is to find the money. She 
believes in me, and thinks I am quite clever enough to get thirty 
shillings’ worth out of a sovereign. All I hope is that young 
Carr will see it is his duty to send some more dainties without 
being asked for them: mind you say nothing to Esther.” 

“TI certainly will not—but——” 

“Never mind buts! Here—here is a nice little bunch for 
yourself ; good, ain’t they?” 

“ Bribery and corruption, Miss Barton,” said May, laughing, and 
taking one or two of the grapes. 

“Stuff and nonsense! Take care you do not miss the post— 
and you have to get your hat and cloak yet! Will you look in 
when you come back?” 

“Yes, of course, but I must first sce if papa is at home, and 
will stay to dinner.” 

“Ah! just so! Men only live to eat.” 

*T am afraid no one would like to do without dinn2r,” returned 
May, as she left the room. 

“Obstinate as a mule,” muttered Miss Barton, looking after 
her. Miss Barton could not bear contradiction, unless, indeed, 
from her adored Esther. 

When May returned from the post she found her father 
fuming in the salle-d-manger. “Well, well!” he exclaimed, 
“what's all this chatter about a gentleman calling, and a 
dreadful accident to Madame Falk? Here I am left to an 
ignorant servant, and in total ignorance of what is going on in 
my own household.” 
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“Yes,” said May, who had ceased to be frightened by her 
father’s tornadoes in a tea-cup; “ poor dear Madame Falk had a 
nasty fall, and has sprained her wrist badly ; fortunately Mr. Carr 
happened to come up at the right time, and took care of her. | 
have promised to be her amanuensis. It will be a very usefu 
experience for me, and I shall be so glad to be of any use to her.” 

“Great powers!” exclaimed Mr. Riddell, peevishly, “ how you 
run on! you have no business to promise anything without con- 
sulting me—so——” 

“But, papa, you would not object to my doing anything I 
could for Madame Falk!” interrupted May, opening her large 
eyes. 

“Will you have the goodness to leave this absorbing subject 
for a moment,” said Mr. Riddell, with alarming politeness, “and 
tell me who was your visitor this afternoon ; you know you must 
not receive any and every man.” 

“JT suppose not, but you will not object to this one,” said May 
with a confident smile. “It was Mr. Ogilvie who called.” 

“Eh! Ah! no, certainly—I should not object to him,” said 
Mr. Riddell blandly. “I suppose he wanted to see me, eh?” 

“Hedid! Then he asked to see me. He wanted to see the. 
picture—the Teniers, you know—so I showed it to him.” 

“Ah! and what did he think of it? I hope you took it 
down ?” 

“Oh yes! I don’t fancy he thought it genuine.” 

“Pray why should you fancy anything of the kind ? whatever 
he really thinks he will tell me.” 

“Yes, he wants to see you; he asked when you would be at 
home.” 

“When was he here ?” 

“It must have been three o’clock when he came—at all events 
he had gone quite a short time when Léontine came in to tell me 
of Madame Falk’s accident.” 

“What! did he wait a// that time for me? He must have been 
bored! What did he do with himself?” 

“He talked to me,” said May with some dignity ; “and how 
well he talks. He seems to know everything.” 

“Yes, he is just the sort of fellow I was accustomed to 
formerly, so you may imagine if ‘Evenings-at-home’ are very 
amusing to me/” 
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“No; of course it is dull for you. If you do not want me, papa, 
I will go up to Madame Falk.” 

“T cannot say I want you exactly,” he interrupted, “but I hope 
you will not neglect your home duties for the excitement of 
attending to a comparative stranger.” 

“You cannot consider Madame Falk a stranger,” cried May. 
“For the last four years she has been my kindest, best friend.” 

“ True; she is essentially good-natured! And you are right to 
attend to her; nothing incurs such odium as visible ingratitude. 
There is just a little ruggedness in the dear woman which I cannot 
stand, but no doubt it escapes your notice.” 

“Yes, it does quite,” said May, somewhat shortly. 

“You will probably be asked to share Miss Barton’s evening 
meal,” continued Mr. Riddell. “I shall tell Léontine, for I have 
asked Peters to dine with me at the Maison d’Or! One must 
be civil to these Press fellows, and he has made very flattering 
overtures to me. I mzght resume my neglected pen, with results 
which would enable me to give you greater indulgences than my 
miserably cramped means have hitherto permitted.” 

“Oh! do not trouble about me, Papa. I have everything I 
want.” 

“But not all 7 want for you, my love,” returned her father, 
patting her cheek. “Go then, dear; I shall make all arrange- 
ments with Léontine, as there need be no dinner served here 
to-day.” 

* * * * * x * 

A couple of days saw Madame Falk herself again, except for 
the use of her right hand. Her temporary depression had 
apparently vanished, and she was as energetic as ever. Exceed- 
ingly adaptable by nature, she was getting quite accustomed to 
dictate. During this time she had many visitors. As it was 
understood that though she was disabled, there was no need to 
avoid trespassing on her time, Mrs. Conroy was constant in her 
kind attention and Carr at first called every day. 

Madame Zavadoskoi, too, broke in upon them occasionally, 
and greatly enlivened the rapidly recovering patient, to whom 
she imparted much gossip of a kind available for Press purposes. 

Miss Barton listened to and watched all she said and did 
with open-mouthed admiration, but May was both attracted 
and repelled by her. There was, she fancied, a sub-flavour of 
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contemptuous patronage in her pleasantly expressed sympathy, 
her readiness to oblige, that perhaps only the acute perception 
of some subtle natural antagonism could have revealed. 

Still it was a pleasant time, and brought a degree of life and 
movement into May’s usually dull existence that brightened 
her up. 

“TI suppose your holiday is over,” said Madame Zavadoskoi 
one afternoon she had looked in, about a week after the accident, 
when Madame Falk had come into the salon from her little 
study, where she left May copying, “and we must not interrupt 
you any more except on your Sundays. Eh! Mr. Carr?” to 
that gentleman, who was standing by the fireplace, beside the 
chair in which Miss Barton sat in state, attired in her best black 
silk, and occupied with some “company” knitting. 

“T suppose not,” he returned. “ Madame Falk has absolutely 
been out walking, with no firmer support than Miss Riddell’s arm.” 

“Of course,” she returned. “It is my wrist, not my ankle, I 
have sprained. And no one can do my work of ‘ seeing things,’ 
save myself. May comes to make my notes for me.” 

“ She seems a first-rate secretary. Is she at home?” asked 
Carr. 

“Yes,” returned Madame Falk, risinz and opening the door of 
the study. “Come here, May.” 

Whereupon May appeared, her hair a little ruffled, and 
wearing the black apron which guarded her second-best dress. 

“Good morning, Miss Riddell,” said the countess, without 
offering her hand. 

“ And how goes on the dictation?” asked Carr, with friendly 
familiarity, as he placed a chair for her. 

“Oh! we are both improving,” replied Madame Falk, “and I 
am involuntarily training a rival Presswoman.” 

“Well! I want every one to be in high health, spirits and 
looks on the 15th of April next,” said Madame Zavadoskoi, “ for 
I am going to send out invitations for a big ball in honour of 
my boy’s visit to me. I hope to see you all. Bartie,” to her 
ex-governess, “ you must havea grand new dress for the occasion. 
Miss Riddell, you and your father shall have your cards to- 
morrow. Are you fond of dancing ?” 

“Exceedingly, and I have very few chances of enjoying it. 
You are very good to think of us!” 
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“ And I intend to be perfectly well on that occasion,” cried 
Madame Falk. 

“The Conroys have promised to wait for it,” continued 
Madame Zavadoskoi. “I believe that most english Englishman, 
the father, is tormenting them to come home.” As she spoke, she 
was taking up one by one some cards which lay on the table. 
“Piers Ogil-vie! Piers Ogilvie—my old acquaintance—seems 
very attentive in his enquiries ; do you never let him in?” 

“He does not ask to come in!” said Miss Barton. “I 
fancy he just comes on to enquire when he is calling on Mr 
Riddell!” 

“On Mr. Riddell? Ah, yes, just so; men don’t waste much 
time on small civilities,” said Madame Zavadoskoi carelessly. 

“ And he is really a busy man,” added Madame Falk. 

“Or says he is!” returned the other, laughing. “You have 
beguiled me out of half-an-hour of my valuable time, and I 
must run away. Good morning and good-bye for awhile. I 
am going to be very busy. Bartie! you must come and break- 
fast with me some day, soon ; I will send you a little note.” 

She kissed Miss Barton, shook hands with Madame Falk, and 
smiled sweetly on May. 

Carr also said good morning and accompanied her to her 
carriage. 

“Do you never intend to ride with me again ?” he asked. 

“Not for the present,” she said, “you must amuse yourself 
elsewhere. If you have nothing better to do come home with 
me, I will give you some tea and we will discuss my ball.” 

“With pleasure, Madame; such an invitation is not to be 
refused.” 

He followed her into her dainty coupé which soon whirled 
them to the Avenue Marbceuf. 

The samovar was ready in the Countess’ especial sitting-room 
—a delightful apartment, though less gorgeous in its furniture 
and decorations than the rest of the house, its chief adornment 
being abundant hot-house flowers. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Madame Zavadoskoi, “this is tolerably 
comfortable,” and she threw aside her cloak, removing her hat, 
and deliberately arranging her hair before one of the many 
glasses. “Do you take lemon or cream?” 

“Cream if you please.” 
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“Ah! barbarous taste, my dear friend! It is very difficult to 
break you in.” 

“ Perhaps impossible in some directions,” said Carr quietly. 

“ Perhaps,” doubtfully ; *do you know you are a very audacious 
young man!” 

“Tam sorry you think so. How do I show my audacity?” 

“ By calling me to account.” 

“Did 1? How?” 

“Just now, when you asked me if I ever or never intended to 
ride with you again.” 

“TI did not mean to be audacious, and it was not an unnatural 
question.” 

“Your business is to be entirely submissive to my good or bad 
pleasure. I may choose to ride with you every day for a month, 
and then cease to hold any intercourse with you, yet you have 
no right to complain.” 

“Haven't I? Well, that seems a little strange. Anyhow, I 
shall do my best to hold on to what was a very agreeable 
arrangement.” 

“ Ah, that is not in your power to do!” 

“Have I offended you in any way?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” with almost contemptuous emphasis. “ But— 
come, don’t be unreasonable. I really like you immensely, as I 
am going to prove—but, you are off service.” 

“T can’t say ‘Thank you, for such a proof of liking,” said 
Carr. 

“Listen to me,” she resumed, “I am going to give you a 
quantity of good advice, which is really a mark of interest and 
liking I have rarely bestowed on anyone. First—don't come 
here so often !” 

Carr laughed, but his cheek flushed. 

“Tam sorry, Countess, to find that I have come too often.” 

“You have not come too often for me; you interest me very 
much ; but the Count plays high—well, my son plays higher— 
and a man of your own age, or younger, will know better how 
to tempt you than one old enough to be your father! To the 
men I live amongst, play is almost a necessity. You belong toa 
different order. It will not excite or exhilarate you to be always 
on the brink of ruin.. It is a pity to pour your wealth—if you 
have wealth—into their greedy hands. You are amused and 
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attracted by me now; you will wish me—at the bottom of the 
sea, Or in a warmer place by-and-bye, if you get into any 
difficulty on my account! Then, you know, even if I had a 
fancy for you—as I might have had ten years ago—I should 
never have made the smallest sacrifice for you. I never have made 
any sacrifice for anyone that I can remember. You see, I am 
quite kind and candid ?” 

“ Candid—yes ; as to the kindness !—well, there is sometimes 
cruel kindness!” returned Carr, but his tone was by no means 
despondent. 

Madame Zavadoskoi looked at him sharply. 

“Yes, you are sensible, as I expected, and we shall keep good 
friends. You can find plenty of charming women who will be 
quite ready to take a tender interest in you—much tenderer 
than I do! Only take care not to commit yourself to any 
lasting entanglement—chains that cannot be broken are apt to 
gall.” 

“Your advice is excellent, and shows what a simpleton you 
must think me.” 

“Do you think yourself a man of the world ?” 

“Of your world ?—certainly not! but, dear Madame Zava- 
doskoi, yours is a very small one.” 

“Ts there any other worth living in ?” 

“That depends on how one is accustomed to live. I cannot 
imagine any man being satisfied with existence in Paris, or even 
in London, which I like better. If I had not known you I should 
have left Paris long ago. I shall now move on and see a little 
more of Europe.” 

Madame Zavadoskoi looked at him and then laughed. 

“JT admire your philosophy,” she said. “ And shall you finally 
return to the—what do you call it >—the Bush ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ And marry a bush-woman ?” 

“Perhaps. There are very nice bush-women.” 

“You could find very nice civilised women who might not 
object to marry for a home, even in the wilds. It is awful for a 
woman to be poor! What can they enjoy? No reasonable, 
companionable man will wed without fortune or position, if a 
girl has neither? Why, she can only have peeps at pleasure in 
byeways !” 
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“In England and the Colonies heaps of girls who haven't a 
sou marry well!” 

“Oh, yes; but then English people are not ruled by the laws 
that govern other societies, and Englishmen are not fascinating 
in general. I am sorry for women who are neither well-born nor 
well-dowered. Look at that favourite of Frances Conroy’s—she 
is always with people who would never give her a serious 
thought, and what makes matters worse for her is that she is the 
sort of woman that only high-class men would care for. I 
believe that, if she only knew it, she could be very fascinating, 
though she is not what the ordinary run of people consider 
pretty. She is not exactly a woman I like; there’s a strong 
vein of pride under her gentle tranquillity, and she is very much 
in earnest. She'll probably break her heart some day about 
some man who would not step out of the ranks to lift her to his 
side!” 

“T hope not. I hope her road in life may never be crossed by 
scoundrels of that description !” exclaimed Carr earnestly. 

“My dear friend, strong language is very ill-bred,” said 
Madame Zavadoskoi, contemplating him with a smile. “If Miss 










































































Riddell were wise—— But our ideas of wisdom—yours and 
hers and mine—would never agree, and I will not waste my 
pearls of experience——” 





“On, let us say, wild boars like myself,” interrupted Carr, 
with a good-humoured laugh. “Well, Madame Zavadoskoi, I 
must tear myself away ; a thousand thanks for your lesson and 
your advice. I suppose I may present myself at your ball ?” 

“Of course. I quite expect you, and come on Thursday 
evenings too. Good-bye. I see you are made of good stuff !” 

Carr walked away, with an unpleasant sense of smarting, in 
spite of the philosophy he assumed. He had been greatly 
attracted and flattered by Madame Zavadoskoi, who had found 
him amusing for a short time; and life for the moment seemed 
very flat, now that the excitement of her companionship was 
withdrawn. 

His thoughts, however, were not altogether occupied with 
himself. Madame Zavadoskoi’s unpleasant tone respecting May 
Riddell dwelt in his ear. Why should that quiet, unassuming 
girl be unhappy or unfortunate? and what was the wonderful 
charm which the astute Russian thought she possessed? He 
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would try and find out. After all, Madame Zavadoskoi must 
have associated with a queer lot, if such views were the result of 
her experience ! 






CHAPTER VIII. 
“ CHIT-CHAT.” 







MADEMOISELLE PERRET’S ambitious plans were on the whole 
successful; her cours became more numerously attended, and 
when Madame Falk was able to dispense with her amanuensis, 
May found the energetic little woman was glad to have occasional 
help from her. 

“But you must practise, my dear child; these weeks of tire- 
some writing have made your fingers rusty; try and get an 
hour’s work each day.” 

And May tried very willingly. 

The latter part of Madame Falk’s enforced abstinence from 
writing had been very trying, for Mr. Riddell was exceedingly 
cross. The newspaper agent, on whose appreciation he had 
so largely counted, had rejected his paper as rather too vague 
and discursive, and Mr. Riddell was quite upset by this fresh 
proof of the degeneracy of the age we live in. 

He therefore grumbled a good deal at his daughter’s absence, 
and declared himself utterly neglected and forsaken when, on a 
rare occasion, he found a button missing from his shirt-front. 

During this time the only bits of blue in his cloudy sky were 
two visits from Ogilvie, who found it difficult to satisfy himself 
about the “ Teniers,” and finally proposed submitting it to a friend 
of his, a profound connoisseur, who was not just then in Paris. 

May was present at one of these visits, and felt considerably 
gratified by the manner in which he talked to her, especially as 
it showed her father that she was not beneath the notice of 
clever people. 

She was almost sorry her work with Madame Falk was over. 
She enjoyed the occupation and interest, which made the days 
seem all too short; moreover, she liked to listen to the argu- 
ments which generally arose between her friend and Mr. Carr, 
when he used to look in in the late afternoon—for they seldom 
agreed on any subject, and Madame Falk, on some, did not bear 
contradiction well. 
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Leaving the house one fine afternoon to indulge in the study 
of an accompaniment, at the hour she knew she would have 
Mademoiselle Perret’s sa/on to herself, she found herself face to 
face with Ogilvie a few paces from the door. 

“TI am fortunate in meeting you!” he exclaimed. “ Another 
moment and you would have been gone past recall. Is Mr. 
Riddell at home?” 

“No. He will be so sorry to miss you!” 

“T must try again. May I ask where you are going ?” 

“To the Rue C———!—to my friend Mademoiselle Perret.” 

“May I come with you?” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” with unconcealed pleasure. 

“ Though you have lived so long out of England, Miss Riddell, 
you have always been English in your fresdom of movement. 
You do not fear to go about alone?” 

“No, not in the least. What can there be to fear in the 
streets of a civilised town?” 

“Well, not much in daylight, I suppose.” 

“No one ever interferes with me,” added May simply. 

“Madame Falk is herself again, I believe?” resumed Ogilvie, 
‘and now that you are not so constantly occupied with her, I 
have thought of sending you one or two books, which I have 
myself enjoyed lately. I fancy they may suit your taste.” 

“Thank you very much! How good of you to think of me! 
I hope they will not be too far over my head?” 

“T donot think they will ; you must tell me how you like them.” 

“ And what are they ?” 

“A volume of historical essays by H——, which were a good 
deal talked about last winter, and some account of wanderings 
among the Magyars of the Pusta.” 

“ The titles sound attractive.” 

“Well, I hope you will find them all you expect! Some 
young ladies would consider them dry.” 

“T shall tell you all I think.” 

“A splendid promise, Miss Riddell, if you will only keep it. 
I should like to know all you think.” 

“The ‘all’ would not amount to much,I fear!” said May 
with a frank laugh. Ogilvie did not reply immediately, then he 
said, “have you and Miss Conroy parted company? I rarely 
meet you together now.” 
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“ She has been very much taken up with her Russian professor, 
and I have had plenty to do, as you know.” 

“Yes. I should fancy Madame Falk must miss her 
secretary !” 

“She prefers doing her work herself,” said May ; then after a 
brief silence she asked, “ Are you going to Madame Zavadoskoi's 
ball ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so, though I shall only cumber her rooms, for 
I do not dance.” 

“But you ought! It is delightful to dance. I am looking 
forward with great joy to it. I have only been to two or three 
dances in my life.” : 

“You surprise me! I should not have imagined you would 
care for capering about to music.” 

“That is the charm! Whenever I hear lively music, I want 
to move in time to it. I have promised the first two waltzes to 
Mr. Carr.” 

“The devil you have!” almost escaped Ogilvie’s lips, but he 
managed to suppress them, and only ejaculated, “Indeed! I 
hope he knows how to dance ?” 


“T imagine he does. He seems a—a natural, sensible man, and 
not likely to attempt what I cannot manage; at all events I am 
glad to be sure of two dances.” 

“You have formed a high estimate of Carr's character, Miss 


Riddell.” 


“Because I think he can dance?” she asked smiling. 

“No! Because you think him a natural, sensible man! I 
hear that the Conroys talk of returning to England soon after 
the Zavadoskoi ball !” 

“T fear they will! I shall miss them very much. My life is 
rather monotonous when Frances is away.” 

“Miss Conroy is many years older than you ?” 

“Oh no, Mr. Ogilvie. She is barely two years older than I 
am.” 

“ As regards years, there is not much difference. But she is 
so desperately serious, her views and ambitions are so elderly, 
that I doubt if she were ever really young, even in long clothes 
—is this your destination? What adark gateway! Won't you 
stay out in the sunshine a little longer? Come on as far as the 
Arc de Triomphe, and then return.” 
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“Very well. { am only going to practise on Mademoiselle 
Perret’s piano, as she is so good as to allow me, so I shall not 
keep her waiting. She is generally out at this hour.” 

“You must be a determined musician to come all this way 
for the sake of an hour’s practice.” Then May told him how her ac- 
quaintance with Mademoiselle Perret began, and their talk flowed 
freely and sympathetically. She was surprised to find how soon 
it was time to turn and go back to the Rue C , and even 
more surprised to feel so much at home with such a man. 

When Ogilvie had said good morning, he walked on towards 
the Rue de Rivoli in deep thought. 

He was by no means a weak man. He had usually a very 
distinct idea of what he wanted, and an exceedingly pertinacious 
method of obtaining it. He had, after a few early struggles, 
been steadily successful, and had formed tolerably ambitious 
plans for the future. He was therefore puzzled and annoyed 
with himself to find how strongly he was attracted by an 
obscure, penniless girl, who was not to be thought of under any 
aspect. “It is impossible I can be growing idiotic now that I 
have passed the age of youthful folly, yet to allow myself to 
be irritated and fevered by an insane whim, which cannot be 
indulged, is unworthy a man of my experience. No royal 
princess is more inaccessible than May Riddell. I know I 
ought to put her out of my mind, yet she haunts me, and the 
desire to meet her, to talk with her, to look into her eyes, is 
nearly irresistible. I shall leave Paris as soon as I can, though 
it is quite possible that distance may lend enchantment to the 
view! That girl is quite a new specimen to me! Why do not 
women understand the potent charm, that naturalness and reality 
create? If they could only forget that all men are possible 
lovers, they would be so much more delightful! How would a 
platonic friendship do with this sweet Psyche? It might lead to 
very pleasant relations ; an intellectual love affair would abound 
in possibilities, and create no links that might not be broken, 
only I do not know how far I could trust myself! But all this 
is folly! I shall go and steep myself in worldliness and 
scepticism! It is about the time when the Zavadoskoi is at 
home,”—and he hailed a fiacre. 

Meantime Madame Falk, who was quite restored to her 
usually steady cheerfulness by the restoration of her freedom 
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from the necessity of being “helped,” was as busy as ever, and 
highly pleased at being asked to contribute a weekly article on 
foreign politics to an English provincial paper. 

“T am sure I do not exactly know how I am to make it up!” 
she said to her friend and partner, Sarah Barton, as she sat at 
tea in the salon after returning from her perambulations on the 
same afternoon. “I suppose I must gather up the crumbs that 
fall from other people’s brains in the various newspapers, and 
bake them over again in my own intellectual oven. It is de- 
lightful to be able to do all my own work again, though really 
May was a capital secretary, so attentive and painstaking. I 
should rather like her for a daughter.” 

“Well, I do not know. She has a will of her own.” 

“ And no woman is worth her salt without one.” 

“A gentleman seeks Madame,” said Adrienne, entering. “The 
tall English gentleman.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cair. Yes,admit him, but,” to Miss Barton, “ I must 
let him know that I am in harness again, and can only see my 
friends on Sunday. Good morning, Mr. Carr, very glad to be at 
home and at rest for half-an-hour, as you have come, but now 
that I am a convalescent you have little chance of seeing me 
except on Sundays.” 

“Very well, I shall remember Madame Falk. Good morning, 
Miss Barton! And so you are all right again?” 

“Yes, perfectly, and have dismissed my secretary.” 

“She will be sorry for that. I was coming up here twenty 
minutes ago when I overtook Mr. Riddell on the stairs ; he asked 
me if I were going to call on him, sol felt obliged to say I was. 
He was uncommonly civil, but Miss Riddell was out, and the 
Herr Papa is nota lively old gentleman. He growls—no, 
nothing half so strong, he snarls—at everything.” 

“He certainly has not a genial nature,” said Madame Falk, 
laughing. “I often wonder how such a kind-hearted, sensible 
girl as May comes to be his daughter. But he can be pleasant 
enough sometimes.” 

“ At any rate, he seems very fond of Miss Riddell. I suppose 
he can’t help that ?” 

“Fond of her! perhaps, as something useful,” cried the irre- 
pressible Sarah, “ but he wouldn’t walk across the street to save 
—her life, I was going to say, but I suppose he would do that 
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much. I remember when she first came here, nearly five years 
ago—or is it six >—she was a half-grown girl; she was always 
very quiet and thoughtful, but there was a bright, happy look in 
her eyes that gradually died out of them. About a year after, 
she had a sharp attack of typhoid fever, and Mr. Riddell left the 
house to avoid infection. Of course, he got her a nurse, but 
Esther, Madame Falk, used to go in and out and look after her. 
And when the poor child came to herself and learned from the 
nurse’s chatter that her father had left her it threw her back for 
days. Zhat opened her eyes, and they have been pretty wide 
open ever since.” 

“ My dear Sarah, Mr. Carr will be tired of such long details.” 

“No, by no means, Madame Falk, but it’s hard lines fora 
girl to live with such a heartless chap.” 

“Oh, you know, he is by no means unkind.” 

“Isn’t he though. Well, a mother is a great loss to a man, it 
must be awful to a girl.” 

“No doubt,” returned Madame Falk, and a sad, far-away look 
came into her eyes. 

“ Anyhow, I hope she will enjoy the ball. It is well to throw 
off dull care sometimes.” 

“Oh, healthy young people can always do that. Ihear you 
are tired of our bright Paris, and think of leaving it ?” 

“Yes, I want to take a look round the rest of Europe before 
I go home.” 

“Do you mean to Australia?” 

“Yes, I shall stick to my own country.” 

“You are right, Mr. Carr, and you have the immense advantage 
of starting in a new country with all the experience of our race 
to help you; you need not pass through a paralysing stage of 
feudalism, of aristocratic tyranny, and all the bitter wrong it 
entails. You will be able to show what true liberty and equal 
political rights will do for society,” cried Madame Falk, who was 
an ardent democrat. 

“Tam not so sure that we are much the better for the ex- 
perience of others,” said Carr slowly. “ Feudalism and all that 
came of it had very bad sides, but it disciplined the race as nothing 
else would have done, and made the first rough-hewn course of 
the mcdern edifice we call civilisation.” 

“My dear Mr. Carr, you astonish me!” cried Madame Falk. 
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“You—brought up as you have been in a young community 
untainted with the preposterous traditions of an effete society, 
you appear to be sunk in Toryism.” ; 

“No, Madame Falk, I am not. I would never keep down any 
man who is ready and able to work up, but I would /et him 
work. I would not take him from the fields or the mine or 
forecastle, and put him beside an educated gentleman on the 
same bench, and bid them be friends and equals, nor should 
I be content that my son, whose training and education is 
part of my bequest to him, should be, in a sense, robbed of so 
much of his birthright, by finding himself no better placed 
than the navvy whose boots are still heavy with yellow clay. 
Moreover, no opinions or theories or democratic efforts can 
efface one of Nature’s first laws—inequality; education and 
training are necessary to fit a man for elective rights. Help 
all to get them for themselves, and especially for their children. 
But if there is anything especially absurd in politics it is 
manhood suffrage.” 

“You are a terrible heretic,’ cried Madame Falk. “Is a 
money qualification any better than a manhood qualification ?” 

“Yes, it is. For the money must be earned, and the earning 
proves certain staying-powers, which fit a man for the first steps 
in legislation.” But Madame Falk interrupted him with a torrent 
of queries as to the educational influence produced by the 
possession of political responsibilities, but she found Carr a tough 
antagonist. 

“For my part,” said Miss Barton, “1 have no faith in any 
politics which do not lower the price of meat. It is quite 
shameless the way in which the butchers rob the public.” 

Here the discussion was arrested by the arrival of Miss Con- 
roy. who looked very youthful and fair in a charming Spring 
costume, and a branch of lilac in her hat. 

“T have been calling May, but she is out. Where has she gone, 
Madame Falk? She goes out so little. I have hardly seen 
her since you hurt your wrist. I have been rather absorbed 
in my Russian lessons, and just as I was getting on, my father 
insists on our going to London. I do not find London inter- 
esting. I should prefer going to Audeley Chase. I want to see 
how my school is progressing. You must come over and pay us 
a visit, dear Madame Falk. I should like you to see the costume 
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I make my girls wear. They are a little troublesome about it— 
for they have no artistic taste.” 

“Thank you, dear. But I do not feel as if I could go to the 
old place yet awhile.” 

“It is amazing how obstinate you and May are about not 
coming to us,” cried Miss Conroy, “and really it is the easiest 
journey, only four hours from London, and a delightful train at 
11.30. Weare not more than six miles from the station, and you 
arrive in good time for afternoon-tea.” 

“JT can only be responsible for my own obstinacy,” returned 
Madame Falk ; “but I must say that May cannot very well leave 
her father, at least, he would not like it.” 

“He is exceedingly tiresome. Madame Zavadoskoi promises 
to pay us a visit in the Autumn, and we must get up a pleasant 
party for her. She knows London, but has not seen anything 
of English country life.” 

“That must be the best worth seeing,” exclaimed Carr, and 
then added with a frank laugh, “ don’t think I am fishing for an 
invitation. I hope to be on the high seas on my way back in 
September; I shall keep the study of English country life for 
some future visit.” 

“Tam sure my father would be very happy to sce you, Mr. 
Carr,” said Frances with formal politeness. 

“Thank you, Miss Conroy! I know I am always pleased to 
see him. He is a delightful picture of an English country 
gentleman. He ought to take a cruise out to Australia. Next 
year I shall have a house to receive my friends.” 

“May I come too?” asked Frances, with a gracious, conde- 
scending smile. 

“Need the sun ask leave to shine?” exclaimed Carr laughing. 
“You would do me the highest honour.” 

“You are too good, Mr. Carr. Madame Falk, you know 
Monsieur Desfosses, the great geologist ? ” 

“Not very much, but I do know him.” 

“Tam most anxious to be introduced to him. They say he 
discovered a set of false teeth in a cave somewhere in Norway, 
which seems to be a strong proof of the high civilisation 
existing in the pre-Adamite age. Monsieur Desfosses is, they 
say, writing an account of the races inhabiting Scandinavia 
when it possessed a tropical climate, chiefly founded on his 
discoveries in this cave.” 
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“T have heard that Cuvier could reconstruct an animal 
completely and accurately, if you only gave him an original 
tooth, but your man is far more wonderful. He can build upa 
whole race on false teeth,” cried Miss Barton. 

“Very well, Frances,’ said Madame Falk, with a twinkle in 
her eye, “I will bring him to see you.” 

“Thank you ever so much! I am trying to persuade my 
mother to give a literary and scientific soirée before we leave. 
You must bring all your professional friends, dear Madame Falk, 
and generally help me. Would it not be very nice to have curious 
photographs and specimens of things in one of the rooms to 
create subjects for conversation? Do you think M. Desfosses 
would lend me his teeth ? 

“Tam afraid they are too precious. But there’s that man 
who has a case full of lovely sets outside his door in the Rue 
Royale. I am sure he would let you have a set on hire,” cried 
Madame Falk with a hearty laugh, “and no one would know 
the difference.” 

“My dear Madame Falk! do you think I would deceive my 
guests ?” returned Frances, who kad not a spark of humour, and 


whenever she perceived it, resented a jest as a personal affront. 
“T will ask him if you like, Frances.” 
“Or introduce him, and let Miss Conroy ask him herself,” said 
Carr. 


“Ah, Mr. Carr, you evidently think her a more persuasive 
person than / am,and I daresay you are right,” said Madame 
Falk, shaking her head at him. 

“TI am sorry I spoke,” he exclaimed penitentially. 

“T will say good-bye, Madame Falk,” said Miss Conroy, who 
did not like the turn the conversation had taken. “ Perhaps I 
shall find May Riddell as I go down.” 

“ Allow me to accompany you, Miss Conroy. I have been 
inflicting myself for a long time on these ladies. I shall remember 
that I am to present myself only on Sundays,” and Carr shook 
hands in his cordial free fashion with Madame Falk.” 

“There is something I like and dislike too about that young 
man,” she said when he had gone. “His opinions are very unsound ; 
he is too conscious of having his pockets well lined ; really, riches 
ruin people, always excepting Herbert Conroy. There is some- 
thing about Mr. Carr’s eyes that seems familiar to me! Perhaps 
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I met him in some other state of existence, as our Theosophist 
friends would suggest. He is not unintelligent, but intensely 
English for a colonist.” 

“And so much the better!” quoth Miss Barton, “for go 
where you will you find nothing like an Englishman.” 

“You are frightfully prejudiced, Sarah !” 

Meantime Frances Conroy found her friend just come in, and 
still wearing her hat, while untying a small bunch of violets 
previous to placing them in a cup of water. She was in the little 
salon, which was looking as pretty as she could make it on her 
scant means, a few cushions covered with her own needlework, 
fresh white curtains, and a pot of fern on the carefully cleaned 
stove. 

“Oh, Frances!” exclaimed May, “I am glad you have come 
back, I was so vexed to miss you, for you have not been here for 
a long time.” 

“No, May, I have not! I have been, as you know, greatly 
occupied. How pretty your room looks, you have taste, and you 
care for these small matters. I do not seem to have time to 
think of small things.” 

“ And you have your prettinesses done for you,” returned May 
laughing ; “yes, your tastes are much more grave than mine. 
And so you are going away soon—I shall miss you terribly.” 

“T am afraid you will; but, May, you ought to take up some 
serious study, say geology, or ethnology, both are very absorb- 
ing. At present I am greatly fascinated with Russian, and 
Professor Gobbleowski says J am making extraordinary progress. 
I shall renew my studies next winter, for I hope to return.” 

“Tam sure so do I, dear Frances !” 

“Dear Frances” meanwhile took up a book which lay on a 
small work-table. : 

“*Bracebridge Hall’” she exclaimed. “ What an old-fashioned 
book ; you ought to try and keep up with the times, May.” 

“ But ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ is quite delightful, you must read it, 
and you will feel its charm, it is like listening to the quiet talk 
of some delicately observant friend, who speaks with unstudied 
grace out of the treasure house of his mind.” 

“Still, it must be quite a byegone style! Now I am very 
modern in my tastes and ideas.” 

“Well, Iam going to read some new books I met Mr. 
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Ogilvie to-day, and he says he is going to lend me some essays 
({ forget the name of the author), they have been greatly 
admired. I am very glad, I so seldom get anythimg fresh. It is 
very kind of him.” 

“Very,” returned Frances, opening her eyes, “and very 
surprising. I must say Mr. Ogilvie gives me the idea of being 
too hard and selfish to be kind or considerate to anyone. In 
fact, he thinks himself so intellectual that he doubts everyone 
else’s abilities. He laughed almost rudely at a theoryI sug- 
gested the other day about the future of the negro race. I 
must say that men quite as clever as he is, have thought me 
worth listening to. No doubt he is a very rising man. He ought 
to go into Parliament, but I suppose he hasn’t much money.” 

“He seems to me rich,” said May. “He has a horse, and 
somehow he looks rich and important.” 

“Oh! I donot mean that he is poor. I fancy he is a very 
rising man, but he thinks too much of himself. It is a great 
mistake,” she continued solemnly, “to form too high an estimate 
of self. Tell me, May, what are you going to wear at Madame 
Zavadoskoi’s ball ? ” 

“The same dress I wore at her soirée.” 

“ Ah, well, it was very nice, but I know my mother wants to 
make you a little present before we leave; would you likea 
pretty evening dress?” 

“Mrs. Conroy is too good, and I am ashamed to accept more 
from her—why, my best winter dress is her gift only a year 
ago! Indeed, dear Frances, the last thing I should wish for is 
an evening dress—I rarely want one!” 

“Very well, I think you are right, I will tell her! Come and 
dine with us, May, to-morrow! We shall be alone. I want to 
show you my plan of work for the next six months. Do you 
know Mr. Thompson, the correspondent of Zhe Evening 
Intelligence, tells me I ought to try essay writing—as I am 
familiar with so many subjects that I ought to do well. I must 
talk to you more about this; really I enjoy telling you all my 
plans. You may not be highly intellectual, dear May, but you 


are delightfully sympathetic! Now, good-bye! Come early 
to-morrow!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MADAME ZAVADOSKOI’S BALL. 


IT came at last, the evening to which May had looked forward 

with an amount of anticipation very unusual with her. Her 
“going out” hitherto had not been exhilarating. She had been 
generally treated as a sort of appendage to Miss Herbert 
Conroy, and though meeting with a certain degree of civility, no 
one seemed to regard her as an individual. Her unobtrusive 
tranquillity impressed the few who noticed her with the idea that 
she was shy, and shy people are tiresome, especially when they 
are nobodies. 

The first person who seemed to consider her a separate entity 
was M. Achille Dupont, and she was ungrateful enough to find 
him decidedly uninteresting. Her astonishment at his proposal 
of marriage startled her into thinking about him, but his readi- 
ness, as she considered it, to resign her on the first opposition 
suggested that she was not worth much trouble. She did her 
admirer injustice. M. Achille was an honest-hearted little fellow, 
and if left to himself would gladly have married her without 
fortune. She did not realise the impossibility of a Frenchman 
marrying without the consent of relatives on: both sides, even to 
the third and fourth generation. —_ 

But the fact of finding herself sought counter-balanced the 
persistent suppression she experienced from her father. She 
had for long been dimly conscious that she was not so dull, not 
so idea-less, as people seemed to think. This did not trouble her 
in the least; she had great enjoyment in her own power of 
observation ; she found appreciation with Madame Falk, and. un- 
bounded confidence from Frances Conroy, who for a considerable 
time she considered quite a genius. Latterly she was rather 
shocked at her own disloyalty to her friend, as the perception 
that Frances was a sham—though an honest sham—grew upon 
her. 

Frances intended to be true, and thought herself true, but her 
thirst for information, her eagerness to undertake many and 
various studies, arose from a profound desire for exceptional 
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distinction, and this spurious earnestness was intensified by the 
absence of any sense of humour. 

Nothing was wanting to make the Zavadoskoi ball a success. 
Large rooms, abundant lights, good music,a lavish display of 
lovely flowers, a big conservatory amply supplied with palms 
and tropical plants among which a fountain played, reflecting 
the soft light of the moon-like lamps ; above all, the crowd was 
not too great. Madame Zavadoskoi had been very exclusive in 
selecting her guests, as she was absolutely indifferent about giving 
offence save to the very few she really liked. 

“We must not be late,” said Madame Falk, who looked in on 
May to arrange the time of starting for the festive scene, as she 
returned home to dinner, “ or you will get no dancing.” 

“T suppose Mr. Carr will not forget he asked me to waltz; if 
he does not,I shall think myself lucky to have two dances 
krowing as few people as I do.” 

“Oh, he will not forget, but we ought to be in good time or 
you may miss your waltz—I hope Mr. Carr can dance, or it will 
be tiresome !” 

When May entered the room where Madame Zavadoskoi stood 
to receive her company, she felt a little bewildered by the buzz, 
the lights, the flashing of diamonds, the general brilliancy, and a 
sudden conviction of the extreme simplicity of her own dress, 
compared to the exquisite toilettes on every side, but she did not 
bestow much thought on her own deficiencies, giving herself up 
to amused contemplation of the scene. 

“ My son is dancing,” said the Countess, when she had greeted 
Madame Falk and her young protégée. “He opened the ball 
with Princess Dolgorouki’s daughter and, poor boy! must be 
rather bored. Had you not better go to the ball-room, where 
no doubt Mademoiselle will find partners? What charming 
flowers !” she added, with a quick glance at a beautiful decora- 
tion of blossoms and delicate ferns on the corsage of May’s 
fiock, which raised it to the rank of a ball dress. 

“Yes, they are very sweet!” 

Then the Countess bowed and smiled, indicating that they 
might pass on. 

The doorway was blocked with onlookers and Madame Falk 
paused before attempting to pass through the ball-room when 
Carr, coming up behind, suddenly addressed them : 
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“T must have missed you when you came in, Madame Falk, 
for I was in the vestibule, looking out for you, when a man I 
knew in London came up to speak to me, and I suppose you 
passed just then. The next will be our waltz, Miss Riddell!” 
The quadrille music ceased as he spoke, and he offered her his 
arm. 

“T shall sit down near the door,” said Madame Falk, “and 
look at the dancing—what lovely fresh toilettes there are—quite 
a study! You will know where to find me.” 

Though May knew very little of Mr. Carr,and had never 
noticed him much, it gave her a sudden sense of comfort and 
security to find her arm resting on his in this strange crowd, to 
meet his frank, good-humoured eyes, and feel that he was able 
and willing to take care of her; she noticed too with some 
surprise the number of people who spoke and nodded to him. 

“This is a gay and festive scene, is it not, Miss Riddell?” he 
said as they walked to the top of the room. “Capital floor. Are 
you fond of dancing ?” 

“Yes, that is, I have deeply enjoyed the little I have had, and 
you? Have you danced much ?” 

“ Ah! you are afraid | am an uncouth barbarian who will come 
to grief and drag you down with me. I can tell you I have 
flourished the light fantastic toe considerably in our “ Antipodes,” 
and went toa good many dances in London. After riding, | like 
dancing best, so you need not fear to trust yourself with me.” 

“Indeed I am not, Mr. Carr,” looking up with smiling eyes to 
his, with an odd feeling of being at home with him. The music 
struck up one of Waldtefel’s delicious waltzes, and they were 
soon in full swing. 

Carr found May a better partner than he expected ; she had an 
excellent ear, a light step, and a soft pliant figure, and she, feeling 
secure in his steadiness, his skill in steering, his watchful care of 
her, gave herself up to the pleasure of the moment. Once, when 
he had by a sudden whirl saved her from a collision, she looked 
up to him with a smile which, however bright, was never quite 
untinged with sadness and said: “That was well done! you 
dance like an American.” 

“Thank you for the compliment. Then you won't mind 
keeping your promise of the next waltz, Miss Riddell ?” 

“Oh no; I shall be very pleased to dance with you.” 
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“ Shall I find you here when the quadrille is over ?” he asked 
when he took her back to Madame Falk. 

“ Shall we be here?” asked May, passing the question on to 
her chaperon. 

“Yes, yes! we see everyone and everything here,” was the 
quick response. 

From where they sat they could see through the doorway into 
the adjoining room, and May was much interested to watch the 
coming and going of the distinguished company, all the more, as 
she had hitherto looked in vain for Ogilvie. 

“T suppose Mr. Ogilvie will be here,” she said at length. 

“Oh yes. He is here, I saw him a few minutes ago,” returned 
Madame Falk, “ but he did not come into this room.” 

A little disappointment flitted like a faint white mist over her 
unusually sunny mood. He had so wide an acquaintance 
among the members of Madame Zavadoskoi’s set, that perhaps 
he would not have time to come and talk to her, then she knew 
how much she had counted on meeting and speaking with him. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Madame Falk. “ Mr. Ogilvie I 
mean, he is standing near the middle window talking to a man 
with a star and a broad blue ribbon.” 

“Yes, I see him! Who is the gentleman he is speaking 
to?” 

“Lord D——, the English Ambassador. He has been dining 
with the President, a State affair, I suppose.” 

May did not reply ; she noted with an odd sense that a gulf 
was slowly opening between him and her humble self, the ease 
with which Ogilvie seemed to converse with the great man and 
the sort of familiarity in the Ambassador's manner, by-and-by 
the Countess Zavadoskoi swept up to them in her gorgeous 
garment of gold brocade and black velvet, and taking Lord 
D——’s arm, they went away together. Ogilvie also disappeared 
and May turned her eyes upon the dancers, and amused herself 
by watching Frances Conroy and Carr. Suddenly she found 
Ogilvie beside her talking to Madame Falk. 

“ Good evening, Miss Riddell. Did you enjoy your waltz as 
much as you expected? You were hard at it when I came in.” 

“It was guite delightful,” returned May with emphasis. “I 
am a little surprised you do not like to dance, Mr. Ogilvie, for 
you enjoy music.” 
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“T suppose it is to my discredit that I never did care for 
dancing. Now you find the fullest sympathy on this head from 
your Australian.” 

“Yes, he dances so well he must enjoy it.” 

“ Ah, yes, I feel the implied superiority.” 

“ As far as dancing is concerned,” she returned smiling. 

Here, a_ bright, keen-looking Frenchman, well known in 
literature, came up and, after exchanging a few words, asked 
Madame Falk if she would not accompany him to the refresh- 
ment room and look at some very fine bronzes lately arrived from 
Russia. 

“T cannot leave my young friend,” said Madame Falk. “Her 
partner will come to seek her here.” 

“Leave her in my charge,” put in Ogilvie. “I am sedate 
enough for the post of chaperon.” 

“Oh thank you! the quadrille will soon be over,and Mr. Carr 
will relieve guard,” and Madame Falk walked off with her 
acquaintance, as she was ever ready to see, and collect information 
about all that was new. 

“T really do not want relief,” said Ogilvie, as he took the seat 
Madame Falk had vacated. “I fancy you and I could find 
enough to talk about for quarter of an hour without boring 
each other. Do you know you are looking very happy this 
evening ? and your flowers are—charming.” 

“Are they not? Frances Conroy brought them to me in time 
to be put on my dress. Indeed I have been very fortunate to- 
day ; some one else sent me some lovely flowers, but I shall keep 
them to look at and enjoy to-morrow, and as long as care can 
keep them. I cannot imagine who sent them. I dd think it 
might be Madame Falk ; she is so kind, but I am sure she woul¢ 
have brought them herself.” 

“ Perhaps it was your partner, Carr.” 

“I do not fancy he would think of it, and he does not know 
what a joy flowers are to me.” 

“Your father ?” 

“ My father, Mr. Ogilvie. Oh, no, I am quite sure 4e would 
never send them,” and she laughed as if much amused. 

“Then the mystery must remain unsolved, unless you can 
think of someone else who knows your love for flowers.” 

“Indeed I cannot, but I am very grateful to whoever sent them.” 
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“Have you looked at the books I sent you?” 
“ Yes, I have almost finished the essays, and I must thank you 
for the great pleasure you have given me. The ideas about race 
and climate and the influence of position on national character 
seem to open up a new world to me. It was very good of you 
to let me have those delightful essays.” 

“T am amply repaid by your appreciation,” and for a few 
minutes May was so warmly interested in the discussion which 
followed that she did not notice the quadrille had come to an 
end. But the waltz which soon sounded caught her attention, 
though Ogilvie was speaking, when Carr suddenly stood before 
them. 

“Our waltz, Miss Riddell,” he said briefly, and she instantly 
rose with a smile, while the words were arrested on Ogilvie’s lips. 
“Oh, by-the-way,” continued Carr, “if you see Madame Falk 
pray tell her I will bring Miss Riddell back here, for I am 
engaged to Miss Wentworth for the Lancers.” 

“Certainly ; what an indefatigable dancer you must be, my 
dear fellow,” but before he could finish his sentence Carr had 
carried off his partner. 

“That was a rapid act,” said Ogilvie, looking after them with 
a distinct sense of irritation. “She was deuced ready to go with 
him too! Yet she is intelligent, there is something graceful and 
natural in her way of expressing herself, and how extraordinarily 
free from self-consciousness ; would she be so if she had warm 
blood in her veins? And would any woman be so softly sym- 
pathetic if she were cold? Anyhow that bushranger can only 
admire her physique, yet even ¢#a¢ must be beyond him—at all 
events he shall not cut me out. I’d back myself against him with 
any woman, though he zs a good-looking fellow. If it were possible 
he should dream of marriage, what a chance for her! Yet mere 
wealth and its luxuries would never satisfy a girl of her nature, 
I think! No, my good Australian! You shall not have it all 
your own way if I can hinder you.” 

A curious fierce, resolute look gleamed for half a second in his 
eyes, anda smile, not a pleasant smile, crisped his lips. He 
stood watching the couple that interested him, Carr’s height 
enabling him to distinguish them’even at the other side of the 
room. There was no doubt that May Riddell was enjoying her 
dance. She looked up now and then with so bright a smile to 
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her partner’s eyes, that Ogilvie could not help speculating on 
the effect it must produce on his heart—no, not heart, that is 
an unknown quantity—on his circulation. 

“Ah! Lady Wrexham !” he exclaimed, recognising a stately- 
looking lady, who had just entered the room and was standing 
near. “Pray take my seat.” The offer was gladly accepted, 
and they talked lightly, the usual Society gossip, through the rest 
of the waltz, during which, though making himself agreeable, 
Ogilvie never lost sight of May and her partner. At last the 
dance was over, and yet she did not return. Lady Wrexham's 
daughter rejoined her, and they went away together ; the dancers 
gradually disappeared in the direction of the duffet, still Ogilvie 
could not discern the missing pair. Could Carr mean to give him 
the slip? Even while he conjectured, his eyes fixed on a door 
opposite, the objectionable Australian with May on his arm came 
up behind, and exclaimed : 

“Hey! Hasn’t Madame Falk come back?” He spoke with 
some anxiety. 

“No, I have not seen her!” returned Ogilvie. “ But if you will 
trust Miss Riddell with me I will restore her to her chaperon.” 

“Thank you! Iam obliged to leave her, you see”—to May 
—“or I should certainly not depute this duty to another:” 

“Oh, pray do not stay, if Mr. Ogilvie will be so good——” 
began May, but Carr was gone before she could finish the 
sentence. She laughed good-humouredly. “ Poor Mr. Carr,” she 
exclaimed, with an evident certainty of being understood. “I 
am sure he is very much obliged to you!” 

“And / to him,” said Ogilvie with a tone of sincere satis- 
faction, which left no doubt in May’s mind that he was quite 
willing to take charge of her. “ Now,” continued Ogilvie, “I 
feel sure Madame Falk is much too deep in discussion with her 
learned escort to return for some time yet. Come, let us have 
a look at the conservatory, it is cool and quiet, and—we can 
speak in comfort or be sympathetically silent. There is a great 
deal of pleasure in sympathetic silence. Do you not think so, 
Miss Riddell ? ” 

“TI scarcely know,” returned May smiling. “I don’t think the 
people I am fond of are often silent. Frances always has 
quantities to say, so has dear Madame Falk. Then my father 
is—not a silent man.” 
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“ By the way, he is not here to-night ?” 

“No. Hedid not feel very well, and he does not care for large 
parties.” 

Here Ogilvie bowed low to a lady who passed at the moment, 
and gave him a friendly smile ; she was simply dressed in grey 
satin, and looked very distinguished, but was no longer young. 

“What an interesting face!” exclaimed May. 

“And an interesting woman!” returned Ozilvie. “I have 
known her for some years. Let us find a comfortable seat ; here 
is a sofa behind this bank of ferns. It is very effective—the 
whole arrangement —and the light deliciously soft—Madame 
Zavadoskoi has a good deal of taste.” 

“It is quite lovely,” said May, with a slight sigh, and they 
were silent for a few minutes. Her eyes grew dreamy and her 
thoughts were evidently far away. 

“Are you thinking of the somewhat sombre book I sent you?” 
asked Ogilvie, who had watched her expression. 

“T was thinking of what it suggested! What ages must have 
passed before all this beauty could have been developed,” and 
she made a slight gesture indicating their surroundings, “and 
also the need for it in men and women.” 

Ogilvie laughed. 

“Yet Madame Zavadoskot, the creator of this beauty, is a step 
or two nearer primitive man than you or I.” 

“ How, Mr. Ogilvie?” in a tone of much surprise. 

“ Napoleon said, ‘Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar,’ now 
we are a little advanced on a Tartar.” 

“TI understand. One thing distressed me in reading those 
essays.” 

“ And that was?” he asked. 

“It does not seem that the first men and women had any 
conscience or sentiment, indeed they must have been very 
brutish. The women, too, were barbarously treated.” 

“Ah, yes. Iam afraid we should not like our ancestors it 
we knew them, and to be first knocked senseless, and then 
dragged away captive, is not exactly the style of courtship one 
would like to revert to. It is rather a change, the elevation 
of women from ill-treated slaves to queens of society. I 
suppose in time even marriage will be refined off the face of the 
earth.” 

24 
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“Oh! we can hardly expect that,” returned May, smiling at 
what she thought was meant ironically. 

“T mean what I say. It is growing intolerable in some aspects. 
Yet life without a woman’s companionship would be rather 
dreary.” 

“T should not imagine you would find it so,” said May. 

“Why? I am afraid you have not formed a favourable 
opinion of me, Miss Riddell, but I assure you I am far from 
hard by nature. I was once rather too ready to look for sympathy 
which I seldom found, and which I have learned not to expect.” 

“TI do not think you hard! you have been very good to me! 


but you cannot think that the time will come when people will 
not marry ?” 


Ogilvie laughed. 

“That holy institution will be largely modified, I fancy. As 
things are at present managed, marriage is almost forbidden to 
men like myself, who are poor and ambitious. If I were to 
marry, I must marry a wealthy woman, and to mingle marriage 
and finance is intolerable to me. My own idea of happiness is 
the freedom of a busy life, solaced by the friendship of some 
intelligent, tender-hearted woman, who would rejoice in my 
success feel for my failures, and give me the constant support 
of her appreciation and sympathy. Friendship is the noblest 
tie that can link two human hearts !” 

“It would be very delightful to be thought worthy of such 
friendship,” said May, as if to herself. She was greatly impressed 
by such an unexpected speech from Ogilvie, who had always 
seemed to her somewhat adamantine in his cool self-possession ; 
she could hardly imagine his wanting anything from anyone. It 
made him infinitely more interesting to think that he was so far 
human and like herself. 

“That lady who bowed to me just now, she is a woman for 
whom I have the profoundest respect; she was for years the 
true and devoted friend of a man who was deeply engaged in 
the Italian struggle for union and emancipation. I do not know 
how he would have accomplished his share of the task without 
her help. His wife was a well-meaning nonentity. He was 
married in the usual conventional manner, of course, but that 
woman (Madame Villari—she is American, and lost her hus- 
band in the early days of their marriage), she was his right hand.” 
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“Yet I am sorry for the wife,” said May. “It must have 
been trying to find that she could not help her husband as much 
as a stranger did.” 

“I believe she was greatly attached to Madame Villari, and 
when the husband died some years ago his devoted friend 
played Providence to the family ; she has been loyal and faithful 
in no common degree.” 

May was deeply interested and much gratified by the confi- 
dential tone adopted by so important a personage as Ogilvie. 
How impossible it was to judge people at first sight! She felt 
for a minute or two as if he wanted to make friends with herself 
—but this was folly. He had no doubt adopted an Egeria long 
ago—some great lady, probably; though he spoke as if he 
dreamed of, rather than possessed, the friendship of which he 
spoke so highly ; but after a short pause he changed the subject, 
and soon May, she scarcely knew how, found herself telling him 
all about her work with Mademoiselle Perret, and how she had 
been permitted to play the accompaniment of a duet, with which 
Mademoiselle had been quite satisfied. 

“Why do you give yourself so much trouble ?” asked Ogilvie, 
raising his eyebrows. 

“TI am glad to do anything, and I never know what may be 
useful,” said May. 

He looked at her enquiringly, while he said to himself, “ She 
doesn’t expect her father will leave her much, but he cannot be 
penniless.” 

“ Mr. Riddell is not very strong, I imagine,” he said aloud. 

“Not very. He is always dull and low whenjit comes near 
the time for going out of Town.” 

“Where do you generally go?” 

“My father generally goes to Dieppe or Trouville.” 

“ And leaves your fair side all unguarded, lady ?” 

“Oh! Iam safe enough. I generally am a good deal with 
Madame Falk and Mademoiselle Perret while papa is away ; but 
I do not know when Madame Falk goes this year.” 

“Perhaps you will be left all alone!” 

“T hope not! At all events, it will not be for long, and I do 
not mind being alone.” 

“You seem to me to have some rare qualities, Miss Riddell}; 
you are brave, self-relying, enduring, hopeful !” 

24* 
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“What a splendid list!” interrupted May, laughing; “only I 
have no claim to the last. I am certainly not hopeful! I should 
be happier if I were!” 

“ And are you not happy ?” 

“Tam not sure,” she returned, looking away as if into some 
distance, an intense expression deepening her eyes. “ Yes, I am 
happy sometimes, but not always. I suppose no one is! I 
ought not to trouble you with my troubles,” and the soft colour 
rose in her cheek, as she looked at him with a deprecating 
smile. 

“Do you think you trouble me?” asked Ogilvie, fixing his eyes 
on hers with a kind, grave look. “You must feel you do xot. I 
know you are not happy—some day you will tell me why! 
Come, let us be friends !” 

“If you care for my friendship!” began May, her colour rising 
higher, when a pleasant and familiar voice exclaimed: 

“ My dear May, I have been looking for you everywhere,” and 
Madame Falk came round the corner of the bank of ferns, 
leaning on the arm of a dark and somewhat hairy young man, 
who had a soldierly look. “I was tired of waiting for you at 
our old tryst—so I came in search of you. Let me introduce 
Monsieur le Capitaine de Beauregard.” 

Le Capitaine promptly requested the honour of May’s hand 
for the next quadrille—so the strange new pleasure of this con- 
fidential talk was over. 

For this evening May saw Ogilvie no more. He went away 
with Madame Falk, and when she found her chaperone again it 
was almost time to go home, for Madame Falk did not like very 
late hours. 

It had been a charming evening; but May did not know all it 
meant for her. 

Ogilvie went away to his comfortable bachelor quarters in a 
thoughtful mood. He, too, had enjoyed the evening with a 
keen fresh sense of pleasure, such as he had not experienced for 
many a day. 

“Tt is a curious game,” he thought to himself, “and exciting. 
Shall I attempt it? Or . 

He did not like to accept the alternative. 


(To be continued.) 





FANNY KEMBLE. 


“Fanny Remble,” * 


FANNY KEMBLE was not a great actress or a great writer, or a 
great beauty, but she had the gift, and that a distinct and by no 
means common one, of a personality original and fascinating. 
The circumstances of her birth and parentage were at once 
advantageous and the reverse. The fact of her Kemble name and 
blood was undoubtedly no small factor in the success of her 
career as actress, play-wright and reciter; while on the other 
hand the same fact militated against her perhaps more than it 
benefited her, because the genius of other members of her family 
led the public to expect from one of her name more than she, at 
all events, was able to give. Just as the genius of John Kemble 
overshadowed the graceful talents of his brother Charles (Fanny 
Kemble’s father), so was Fanny Kemble herself completely over- 
shadowed by the greatness of her aunt, Mrs, Siddons. 

Even Nature had not been so kind toher. Of personal beauty, 
so important a desideratum in the career of an actress, she 
could scarcely claim a share. The majestic dignity of form 
and beauty of feature which distinguished Mrs. Siddons had 
not descended to her. A little woman, inclined to a stoutness 
too great for her height, her hopes of beauty were destroyed 
early in her girlhood by an attack of small-pox, which, as she 
herself records, “rendered my complexion thick and muddy 
and my features heavy and coarse, leaving me so moderate a 
share of good looks as quite to warrant my mother’s satisfaction 
in saying when I went on the stage, ‘Well, my dear, they can't 
say we have brought you out to exhibit your beauty.’ Plain 
I undoubtedly was, but I by no means always looked so: and so 
great was the variation in my appearance at different times, that 
my comical old friend, Mrs. Fitzhugh, once exclaimed, ‘ Fanny 
Kemble, you are the ugliest and the handsomest woman in 
London !’” 

The justice of this somewhat paradoxical pronouncement was 
in great measure borne out by the fact, that in Fanny Kemble 


* “ Record of a Girlhood.” By Frances Ann: Kemble. London: Richard Bentley 
& Son, 1879. 
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there was visible a certain grace of deportment and bearing, 
which, innate and hereditary as it was, she shared in some 
degree with the greater members of her family, while her counte- 
nance was both expressive and pleasing. 

At the time when she was attacked by the small-pox, she was 
a girl of sixteen, just returned from school in Paris, and her 
description of herself in one respect at this period is worthy of 
notice, in that it somewhat sets at nought the well-established 
belief in the certain efficacy of a French dancing master. 

“ All my French dancing lessons had not given me a good 
deportment, nor taught me to hold myself upright. I stooped, 
slouched, and poked, stood with one hip up, and one shoulder 
down, and exhibited an altogether disgracefully ungraceful 
carriage, which greatly afflicted my parents . . . . I was 
placed under the tuition of a sergeant of the Royal Foot Guards, 
who undertook to make young ladies carry themselves and walk 
well, and not exactly like Grenadiers either. This warrior having 
duly put me through a number of elementary exercises, such as 
we see the awkward squads on parade grounds daily drilled in, 
took leave of me with the verdict that I ‘was fit to march before 
the Duke of York,’ then Commander of the Forces: and, thanks 
to his instructions, I remained endowed with a flat back, well- 
placed shoulders, an erect head, upright carriage and resolute 
steps.” 

The Kembles, that is Charles Kemble and his family, were at 
this time living in London, in a house in Soho Square; and it 
was just at this period of her life, Fanny Kemble tells us, that 
she first “began to be aware of the ominous distresses and dis- 
turbances connected with the affairs of the theatre” (Covent 
Garden), “that were to continue and increase until the miserable 
subject became literally the sauce of our daily bread, embittering 
my father’s life with incessant care and harassing vexation, and 
of the haunting apprehension of that ruin which threatened us 
for years, and which his most strenuous efforts only delayed, with- 
out averting it. The proprietors were engaged in a law suit with 
each other, and finally one of them threw the whole concern into 
Chancery ; and for years that dreary Chancery suit seemed to 
envelope us in an atmosphere of palpitating suspense or stagnant 
uncertainty, and to enter as an inevitable element into every hope, 
fear, expectation, resolution, event, or action of our lives.” 
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The effect which the struggles and embarrassments of her 
father in connection with Covent Garden Theatre had upon 
Fanny Kemble’s future career was very great. Even in those 
early years of her girlhood, the desire to help in some way the 
waning fortunes of her family is clearly apparent. And it was 
with this object that a few years later she embraced a profession 
_ which, notwithstanding strong hereditary taste and sympathy 
with histrionic art, was, in most respects, eminently distasteful 
to her. 

At this time, however, her great ambition was to be distin- 
guished as a writer. Thus in one of her letters written to a dear 
friend in the year 1827, the young girl, then between sixteen 
and seventeen, says: “To make a name for myself as a writer 
is the aim of my ambition.” And in pursuance of this she was 
actually writing a play, of which in the same letter she speaks as 
follows : 


“ As nobody but myself can give you any opinion of it” (the 
play) “ you must be content to take my own, making all allowances 
for etc., etc, etc. I think, irrespective of age or sex, it is nota 
bad play—perhaps considering both, a tolerably fair one ; there is 
some good writing in it, and good situations ; the latter I owe to 
suggestions of my mother's, who is endowed with what seems to 
me really a science by itself, ze, the knowledge of producing 
dramatic effect ; more important to a playwright than even true 
delineation of character or beautiful poetry.” 


Fanny Kemble here alludes to her mother’s accurate per- 
ception of dramatic expediency. Mrs. Charles Kemble would 
seem indeed from her daughter’s testimony to have been the 
possessor of qualities as distinctive in their own way as those of 
the family with which her marriage connected her. Speaking 
of her, Fanny Kemble declares: 

“T am persuaded that whatever qualities of mind or character 
I inherit from my father’s family, I am more strongly stamped 
with those which I derive from my mother, a woman who, pos- 
sessing no specific gift in such perfection as the dramatic talent 
of the Kembles, had in a higher degree than any of them the 
peculiar organization of genius. To the fine senses of a savage 
rather than a civilized nature, she joined an acute instinct of 
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correct criticism in all matters of art, and a general quickress 
and accuracy of perception, and brilliant vividness of expression, 
that made her conversation delightful. Had she possessed half 
the advantages of education which she and my father laboured 
to bestow upon us, she would, I think, have been one of the most 
remarkable persons of her time.” 

Mrs. Kemble was the daughter of a French officer in one of 
the armies which France sent to invade Switzerland. His name 
was Decamp, and his daughter, who was born in Vienna on 
the anniversary of the “Empress-King’s” birth, he called Maria 
Theresa. Afterwards, when Captain Decamp had settled in 
London, his little daughter became the most distinguished of the 
little band of child-actors and actresses, who under the direction 
of Le Texier, the celebrated French reader, performed Berquin’s 
and Madame de Genlis’s juvenile dramas. 

But to return to Fanny Kemble. A little later in the year 
1827 she again writes to the same friend anent her play. This 
time to announce that: 

“TI have jinzshed my play. Last Monday, having in the 
morning achieved the termination of the Fourth Act, and finding 
that my father did not act on Tuesday, I resolved, if possible, to 
get it finished in order to read it to him on Tuesday evening. 
So on Monday evening at six o'clock | sat down to begin my 
Fifth Act, and by half-past eleven had completed my task 

“Even if it succeeds and is praised and admired, I shall 
never feel so happy as when my father greeted my entrance 
into the drawing-room with ‘Is it done, my love? I shall be 
the happiest man alive if it succeeds !’” 

Of this play, which its author entitled Fvancis J., she tells 
us that John Murray, the publisher, gave her four hundred and 
fifty pounds for it. ‘“ This generous price,” she adds (“ remuner- 
ation I dare not call it” ) obtained for me my brother’s com- 
mission.” 

It was in the autumn cf 1829 that the first definite indication 
of her career as an actress occurred. Previous to this indeed, she 
had confided to a friend the existence of some desire on her part 
to adopt the stage as a profession. The state of her father’s 
affairs made it imperative that his children should, as far as 
possible, earn an independence for themselves. Two professions 
had, therefore, presented themselves to his daughter Fanny, 
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namely acting and governessing. Of the former she had 
written to her friend : 

“My father said the other day, ‘ There is a fine fortune to be 
made by any young woman of even decent talent on the stage 
now.’ A fine fortune is a fine thing: to be sure, there remains 
a rather material question to settle, that of ‘even decent talent.’ 
A passion for all beautiful poetry I am sure you will grant me; 
and you would perhaps be inclined to take my father and 
mother’s word for my dramatic capacity. . . . In some respects, 
no girl intending herself for this profession can have had better 
opportunities of acquiring just notions on the subject of acting 

. . . Nature has certainly not been as favourable to me as 
might have been wished, if I am to embrace a calling where 
personal beauty, if not indispensable, is so great an advantage. 
But if the informing spirit be mine, it shall go hard, if with a face 
and voice as obedient to my emotions as mine are, I do not in 
some measure make up for the want of good looks. My father 
is now proprietor and manager of the theatre, and those certainly 
are favourable circumstances for my entering on a career which 
is one of great labour and some exposure, at the best, to a woman, 
and where a young girl cannot be too prudent herself, nor her 
protectors too careful of her. I hope I have not taken up this 
notion too hastily, and I have no fear of looking only on the 
bright side of the picture, for ours is a house where that is very 
seldom seen.” 

The common sense and sobriety expressed in the above are 
somewhat remarkable in a girl of the writer’s age. But then and 
afterwards in an even accentuated degree Fanny Kemble’s view 
of the stage as a profession for women in general, and as her own 
profession in particular, gave evidence of a gravity of judgment 
and sense of responsibility not commonly attributed to the 
members of that profession. 

In spite of the foregoing correspondence, the question of the 
writer adopting the stage as a calling was not seriously dis- 
cussed between her and her parents till two years later. Mean- 
time, during a portion of those two years Fanny Kemble was 
living at Edinburgh with her cousin, Mrs. Henry Siddons. Her 
stay there seems to have made a: peculiar impression upon the 
development of her character. Speaking of herself at the time, 
she says: 
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“T was vehement and excitable, violently impulsive, and with 

a wild, irregulated imagination. . . . A good fortune, for 
which I can never be sufficiently thankful, occurred to me at this 
time, in the very intimate intercourse which grew up just then 
between our family and that of my cousin, Mrs. Henry Siddons 
Mrs. Henry Siddons obtained my mother’s consent 

that I should go to Edinburgh to pay her a visit, which prolonged 
itself for a year—the happiest of my life. . . . Edinburgh at that 
time was still the small but important capital of Scotland 
instead of what railroads and modern progress have reduced it to, 
merely the largest town. Those were the days of the giants Scott, 
Wilson, Hogg, Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, the Horners, 
Lord Murray, Allison, and all the formidable intellectual 
phalanx that held mental dominion over the English-speaking 
world, under the blue and yellow standard of the Edinburgh 
Review.” At Edinburgh, moreover, a certain change in her 
regard of religious subjects took place. ‘From some cause or 
other,” she writes, “my mind became much affected at this time 
by religious considerations, and a strong devotional element 
began to predominate among my emotions and cogitations.” 
This change was perhaps more truly but a development of 
tendencies latent in her nature. She seems indeed to have 
always had what an eccentric clerical friend denominated as a 
“natural ¢urn for religion.” Not unnaturally, however, the 
feelings thus aroused were anything but favourable to a desire 
to go on the stage. At this time “my own former fancy for 
going on the stage had died away. . . . The turn I had 
exhibited for acting at school appeared to have evaporated, and 
Covent Garden itself never occurred to me as a great institution 
for purposes of art or enlightened public recreation, but only as 
my father’s disastrous property to which his life was being 
sacrificed: and every thought connected with it gradually 
became more and more distasteful to me.” That time modified 
to a great extent these views is beyond doubt, yet to the end 
and all through her dramatic career Fanny Kemble never 
experienced the utter absorption and delight in it which to the 
great actor is as the breath of life, while at no time was she, on 
her own showing, quite free from grave doubts as to the 
righteousness or expediency of the calling to which nevertheless, 
in the filial desire to help her parents, she had given herself. 
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The year 1829 saw the commencement of that career. She thus re- 
cords the circumstances which led to her début at Covent Garden. 

“In the autumn of 1829, my father being then absent ona 
professional tour in Ireland, my mother, coming in one day 
threw herself into a chair and burst into tears. ‘It has come at 
last, she said, ‘our property is to be sold. I have seen that fine 
building all covered with bills of sale ; the theatre must be closed, 
and I know not how many hundred poor people will be turned 
adrift without employment. . . . I comforted my mother, and 
wrote a most urgent entreaty to my father to allow me to seek 
employment as a governess, and at once to relieve him of the 
burden of my maintenance. . . . Next day my mother asked 
me whether I seriously thought I had any real talent for the 
stage. . . . She begged me to learn some part and say it to 
her. ‘I wish you would study Juliet for me.’ So in the 
evening I stood up, and with indescribable trepidation repeated 
my first lesson in tragedy. . . . Three weeks from that time I was 
brought out. Not much time for preparation for such an 
experiment, but I had no more, to become acquainted with my 
fellow actors, not one of whom I had ever spoken to, or seen, off 
the stage, before ; to learn all the technical duszness of the stage, 
how to carry myself before the audience, how to concert my move- 
ments with the movements of those I was acting with, so as not 
to impede their efforts, while giving the greatest effect to my 
own. I do not wonder, when I remember this brief apprentice- 
ship to my profession, that Mr. Macready once said I did not 
know the elements of it.” 

Subsequent events, however, proved Fanny Kemble’s Juliet to 
have been one of the most brilliant successes of the English 
stage. Her costume for her début in this great part is worth 
recalling ; it was: 

“ Simply a dress of plain white satin with a long train with 
short sleeves and a low body; my hair was dressed in the fashion 
I usually wore it,a girdle of fine paste brilliants, and a small 
comb of the same, which held up my hair were the only theatrical 
parts of the dress, which was as perfectly simple and as absolutely 

My frame 
of mind appears to me now curious enough. Though I had 
found out I could act, and that with a sort of frenzy of passion 
and entire self-forgetfulness, my going on the stage was absolutely 
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an act of duty and conformity to the will of my parents, 
strengthened by my own conviction that I was bound to help 
them by every mcans in my power. The theatrical profession 
was, however, utterly distasteful to me, though acting itself 
was not, and every detail of my future vocation was more or 
less repugnant to me. Nor did custom ever render this aversion 
less; liking my work so little, it is wonderful to me that I ever 
achieved any success at all. The dramatic element inherent in 
my organization must have been very powerful to have enabled 
me without either study or love of my profession to do anything 
worth anything in it. Coming of a family of vea/ artists, I have 
never felt that I deserved that honourable name.” 

But it is time to come to the actual circumstances of the first 
appearance, which she herself relates with much spirit as follows : 

“My mother, who had left the stage for upwards of twenty 
years, returned to it on the night of my first appearance, that I 
might have the comfort and support of her being with me in my 
trial. . .. My dear Aunt Dall, my maid and the theatre dresser 
performed my toilet for me, and there I sat, ready for execution, 
with the palms of my hands convulsively pressed together, and 
the tears brimming slowly over down my rouged cheeks. At 
last ‘Miss Kemble called for the stage, ma’am!’ started me on 
my feet,and I was led round to the side scene opposite that 
from which I saw my mother advance on the stage, and while 
the uproar of reception filled me with terror, dear old Mrs. 
Davenport, and dear Mr. Keeley and half the dvamatis persone 
of the play stood round me as I lay all but insensible in my 
aunt’s arms. ‘Never mind ’em! Miss Kemble, urged Keeley, 
‘don’t think of ’em any more than if they were so many rows of 
cabbages!’ ‘ Nurse!’ called my mother, and on waddled Mrs. 
Davenport, and turning back, called ‘Juliet!’ My aunt gave 
me an impulse forward, and I ran straight across the stage, 
stunned with the tremendous shout that greeted me, my eyes 
covered with mist, and the green baize flooring of the stage 
feeling as if it rose up against my feet; but I got hold of my 
mother, and stood like a terrified creature at bay, confronting 
the huge theatre full of human beings. I do not think a word 
I uttered during the scene could have been audible ; in the next, 
the ball-room, I began to forget myself ; in the following one, 
the balcony scene, I had done so, and, for aught I knew, I was 
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Juliet, the passion I was uttering sending hot waves of blushes 
all over my neck and shoulders, while the poetry sounded like 
music to meas I spoke it, with no consciousness of anything 
before me, utterly transported into the imaginary existence of 
the play. After this, I did not return into myself. till all was 
over, and amid a tumultuous storm of applause, congratulation, 
tears, embraces, and a general joyous explosion of unutterable 
relief at the fortunate termination of my attempt, we went home. 
And so my life was determined, and I devoted myself to an avo- 
cation which I never liked or honoured, and about the very nature 
of which I have never been able to come to any decided opinion.” 
To this she adds: “When I saw the shop windows full of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s sketch of me, and knew myself the subject 
of almost daily newspaper notices ; when plates and saucers were 
brought to me with small figures of me as Juliet on them, 
when gentlemen showed me _ lovely buff-coloured neck 
handkerchiefs which they had bought, and which had, as I 
thought pretty lilac flowers all over them, which proved on 
nearer inspection to be minute copies of Lawrence’s head of me, 
1, not unnaturally, in the fulness of my inexperience, believed in 
my own success.” 

But Fanny Kemble was too clear sighted and far too 
cognisant of all that is required and implied in the man or 
woman who isa gveat actor or actress to be finally deceived as 
to her own performance. No one more than herself recognised 
the truth of Harness’s criticism, that “seeing Fanny Kemble act 
was exactly like looking at Mrs. Siddons through the diminishing 
end of an opera-glass,” or the loss and gain to herself that 
the likeness to her great aunt entailed upon her. Asa matter 
of fact, the wild /fuvore with which London greeted her 
appearance as Juliet in 1829 was never equalled in her subse- 
quent parts. Indeed, when in 1832 Covent Garden Theatre 
passed from the Kemble management, and Fanny Kemble 
went to America, the best days of her theatrical career may be 
said to have ended. The record of her triumph as an actress 
belongs to the record of her girlhood. It began and ended 
practically in Covent Garden Theatre, the theatre which, as she 
herself says, her uncle, John Kemble built, where he and her 
aunt, Mrs. Siddons, took leave of the stage, and where she 
made her first entrance upon it. 

ELLA MACMAHON. 
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H Fraudulent Huthoress. 
By E. N. LEIGH FRY. 


Author of “A Scors THISTLE,” “SHREDS AND PATCHES,” ETC. 


LAURENCE BLAIR, novelist, entered the Tunbridge Station as the 
London train was about to start. Hurriedly catching up one or 
two papers at the bookstall, he tossed a shilling to the boy, and, 
barely waiting for his change, took his seat in a-first class com- 
partment. It was empty, and he settled himself in a corner, 
proceeding in a leisurely way to absorb the evening news from 
The Globe. Presently he glanced at the other papers lying on 
the seat beside him, and wondered idly what had induced him to 
include The Weekly Want in the bateh. He was not sure that 
he had ever studied the contents of that periodical, and he turned 
its pages over with a mental atttitude of half-amused indulgence, 
quite suitable in a novelist of Mr. Laurence Blair's assured 
position when regarding a penny weekly of the calibre of The 
Weekly Want. 

He looked over the “ Answers to Correspondents,” wondering 
who and what were the young persons—obviously they were 
“young persons ”—who consuited the Editor as to their com- 
plexions, their literary ambitions and their love affairs. He 
skimmed a column of paragraphic personalities, finding them no 
more objectionable, and displaying quite as much literary work- 
manship, as those retailed by sixpenny Society journals ; and a 
letter from “Godiva” to “Ethelinda,” treating of dress and 
fashion, scarcely more flipppant or vulgarly inane than similar 
effusions in Ladies’ Papers of the front rank. There were also 
verses and much fiction, the latter, for the most part, complete 
short stories. He began to read one, selecting it chiefly because 
the title, “ Wedded to a Corpse” struck him as particularly grue- 
some, and also, vaguely, as one that had been used before: he 
seemed to recognise it. 

The feeling increased as he read. He had somewhere heard 
this, or read it, or—by Heavens!—he sat bolt upright—he had 
written it himself! Yes, now he remembered ; it belonged to 
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his early youth, but he had written it. A poor thing enough, he 
thought pityingly, not very like the masterly work he turned out 
now, but it was his. There were even some little mannerisms 
which were quite recognisable as his, though they had been im- 
proved and developed since then, and his reviewers alluded to 
them now as “ style.” 

There was no doubt he was the author, but how in the name of 
wonder had it got into The Weekly Want? It had never been 
published before, of that he felt assured, and he tried hard to 
remember when and where it had been written. He threw his 
mind back into the past and into his earlier life, till he lighted 
upon the remembrance of a literary society, which his sister had 
started and managed, doing duty as secretary, until it died the 
natural death of most amateur literary societies. The young 
Blairs had all scribbled more or less, though it was only 
Laurence’s talent in that direction that later developed into 
something which upon occasion had been called genius. And 
now he remembered as a definite fact that it was for Annette’s 
society he had written this particular story. 

But still, how had it got into The Weekly Want? Beneath 
the title appeared the statement :—* By F. Hastings, Author of, 
‘Walter’s Faith, ‘ Nancy’s Dream,’ ‘ By the Wild Waves,’ &c.” 

“TI wonder,” mused Blair, “does F. Hastings produce all his 
fiction on the same principle, and at what rate is he paid for it ? 
And how—how the dickens—did he get hold of this?” 

The speculation kept him absorbed till he reached Charing 
Cross, and by the time a hansom had deposited him at his 
chambers he had resolved to find out. He penned a polite note 
to the Editor of The Weekly Want, requesting as a favour to be 
supplied with the address of Mr. F. Hastings, but giving no hint 
of his reason for enquiring. 

In due course an answer reached him. 


“DEAR SIR, 

“Miss Frances Hetherington writes under the name 
of F. Hastings, and has for some considerable time been a con- 
tributor to The Weekly Want. Her address is, 25, Heliotrope 
Place, West Kensington. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“T. JOHNSTON.” 
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“ Hetherington,” mused Blair, “Hetherington. I may have 
heard the name before, but I certainly can’t connect it with any- 
thing at present.” 

Then he took up his pen again, and wrote to his sister, Mrs. 
Maldon. 


“DEAR ANNETTE, 

“Did we ever know any Hetheringtons? If so, who 
and what were they? I’ve come across the name lately, and 
fancy we may have had something to do with them years ago. 

“ By the way, I suppose you have not preserved the valuable 
MSS. appertaining to that scribbling society you once con- 
ducted? I remember contributing a blood-curdling tale, 
entitled ‘ Wedded to a Corpse,’ and am curious to look it over. 

“JT hope you and Harry and the kid flourish. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 


“ LAURENCE BLAIR.” 
And to this, answer came back :— 


“ DEAREST LAURIE, 
“I could not have answered either of your queries had 


it not been for both. The construction of that sentence is 
curious and i expect you to criticise it ; nevertheless, it expresses 
a fact plainly. 

“We never exactly knew any Hetheringtons, but a Mr. David 
Hetherington was a member of that very scribbling society to 
which you allude—but for your reference to it I could not have 
connected the name with anything. We did not know him in 
the least ; he was introduced by another member, I have quite 
forgotten whom. 

“ As to the MSS. of the dear old society—it’s all very well for 
you to scoff at it ow, Laurie !—the rule was that all should be 
returned to their authors at the end of the year; and all were, 
with the exception of the particular bundle in which was that 
ghastly tale of yours. What do you want to do with it now, 
Laurie? Founda new three-volumes on it? I should have 
forgotten what became of it but for your mentioning the name 
of Hetherington. It totally disappeared, and a nice bother I 
had about it. I found it reached Edith Harland, but never got 
on to Maisie Floyd. Between them on the list came this Mr. 
David Hetherington, and to him I wrote and wrote again, getting 
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no answer. At last, after some time, I found out through some- 
one that he was dead. And so that bundle of MSS. was lost 
for ever, at least I have never seen it since. Harry is all right, 
and the blessed babe blooming. Come down and see us soon, 
like a good boy. 
“Your loving sister, 
“ ANNETTE MALDON. 


“ P.S.—By the way, your last heroine annoys me. Once or 
twice she does things I don’t believe she would have done. You 
want a woman to help you with your women, Laurie. If you 
had that, I honestly think your stories would be pretty nearly 
perfect.” 


“So that was how it was done,” mused Laurence Blair, as he 
laid down the letter, “at least that begins the story. I think I 
want to know the rest; it promises to be interesting and I 
always like to go on to the last chapter. Besides, there’s a 
principle involved. I think it is obviously my duty to put some 
check on Miss Frances Hetherington’s career as a fictionist—at 
all events to suggest that in future she should not amass coin by 


means of annexed MS.” 

Whereupon he took his hat, strolled into the street, and hailing 
a hansom was driven off in the direction of West Kensington. 

Heliotrope Place is chiefly remarkable for that absolute 
dreariness which is only found in perfection in the streets devoted 
to respectable poverty. The relief and variety of broken win- 
dows, open doors, dirty children in the gutters, and conver- 
sational ladies on the doorsteps, is denied it. All the houses are 
cut to a pattern and have a hopeless look of sameness, as 
though the inhabitants were all on the same dreary plane of 
respectability, with no iota of individuality allowed to any one 
of them. Laurence Blair rang the bell of 25, and after a pause 
it was answered by a domestic of the type suggested by the 
exterior of the house; not dirty and not clean. 

“ Does Miss Hetherington live here?” Blair enquired. 

“Mrs. and Miss ’Etherington, yes, Sir,” replied the damsel. 

“Is Miss Hetherington at home ?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir, she’s at ’ome—along of Mrs. ’Etherington 
being so ill. Will you walk upstairs, Sir ?—it’s the first floor.” 

Blair entered the narrow passage, and followed the girl 

25 
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upstairs. She opened a door on the first landing and ushered 
him in. He handed her one of his cards and she departed, 
evidently entering the other door on the same landing, as a 
murmured colloquy followed in the next room. 

He surveyed his surroundings. The room was small, plain 
and poor; the furniture consisted of a round centre table, a 
sideboard, some horsehair chairs, and, in the window, another 
table littered over with papers and writing materials. If truth 
is to be told, he was sadly tempted to inspect the contents of 
that table more closely; but he restrained himself, and studied 
some photographs on the mantelpiece, till the door opening he 
turned and faced the incomer with an expression of calm and 
judicial severity. Hedid not know exactly what he had ex- 
pected to see, but it was borne in upon him all at once it could 
not have been this. 

She was a small and very slight girl of, perhaps, two and 
twenty; far too ‘slight, indeed, for her face was thin, almost 
drawn ; it was absolutely pallid, and about her large grey eyes 
there was a strained look, which seemed to tell of sleepless 
nights. She was dressed in a grey gown, absolutely neat and 
absolutely shabby. His card was in her hand, and she looked at 
the successful novelist as she entered with a puzzled and 
enquiring expression. 

“Mr. Laurence Blair?” she said. 

“ Yes,” he answered, and then, for the life of him, did not 
know how to goon. He certainly had not planned how he was 
going to conduct the interview ; it had not occurred to him that 
it would be other than a very simple affair, and he was seldom 
at a loss how to express himself. Then, too, he was obviously 
in the right, and the person he had come to interview as 
obviously in the wrong. But now, as he looked at the fraudulent 
authoress, and regarded her thin cheeks, the only idea that came 
to him was :—“ That girl is half-starved.” And, again, as the 
strained eyes met his:—“She is in some terrible trouble.” 
However, it was impossible he could go on standing there look- 
ing mutely at her. He made an effort. 

“T am speaking to Miss Frances Hetherington ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I—I wished to see you. I obtained your address from the 
Editor of the Weekly Want.” 
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“Yes?” she said again, and some eagerness came into her 
face. Was it an offer of work that was coming to her? 

“I—I was reading last week’s number of that paper, and 
came upon a story ostensibly by you.” He hardened his voice. 
After all, this pale thin woman was a thief, and thieves do not 
have their sentences remitted simply because they are pale and 
thin. She must offer some better defence. “ Ostenszdly by you,” 
he repeated, and looked at her keenly. 

Her pallor became a degree more ghastly. She opened her 
mouth to speak, but no words came. 

“The strange thing about it is,” he went on, “that I wrote 
that story myself.” 

This time she succeeded in articulating. 

“You wrote it,” she said, “you /” 

“Yes,” he said, calmly, “and I am naturally a little curious to 
learn how it came into your possession, and why you published 
it as yours,” 

‘ I didn’t know,” she stammered helplessly, “ I didn’t know—I 
couldn’t guess it was yours.” 

“No,” he said drily, “but you must have known for a dead 
certainty it wasn’t yours.” 

She caught hold of the table as if to steady herself. “ What 
are you going to do?” she asked in a sort of dry whisper. “ Did 
you—did you tell Mr. Johnston ?” 

“T’ve told no one,” he said, and he pushed a chair forward. 
“Sit down ; you don’t look able to stand.” 

“T haven’t been in bed for some nights, and I—I haven't 
eaten much to-day,” she said, in a humbly apologetic tone. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, and his voice softened again. After 
all, he reflected, if the unwritten laws of civilization forbid you 
to hit another man when he is down, they must even more 
strongly prohibit kicking and trampling on a woman when she 
is obviously lying helpless in the depths. “I don’t want to 
annoy you more than I can help,” he went on, “but I shall be 
obliged if you will tell me the history of this wretched story 
—please, understand I don’t value it at a penny-piece—I 
simply want to know how it happened. You are not in the 
habit of—doing this sort of thing?” 

“No; oh, no!” The girl raised her head, and ‘looked at 
him piteously. “No; oh, no! Never before! And—and it 
was only—my mother is dying.” 
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Blair moved uneasily; he began to have a general im- 
pression that he was the culprit. “I’m—I’m being a brute, I 
believe,” he said. “Never mind about it all. It doesn’t 
matter. I will go—you want to go back to your mother?” 

He moved a step towards the door. 

“Oh, no!” she said. “I want to tell you first—please let me 
tell you, and—and—when I am able, I will pay you for it, 
and——” 

“ Please, Miss Hetherington,” he broke in. 

“ Oh, sit down, and let me tell you,” she said ; and he obeyed 
her, wishing sincerely he had never begun to prosecute the 
enquiry, and that either he or number twenty-five Heliotrope 
Place, West Kensington, were somewhere on the other side of 
the globe. 

“I write stories,” she began, in a quick, disjointed way ; “they 
are not very good, but I have to write—it is the only thing I 
can do. We've had very little money, mother and I, since the 
Farthingford Bank broke. It does not matter for me—I am 
young, and can get used to things—but mother, it hurt her. It 
was two months ago she got ill—and now the doctor says—she 
will never get better.” She stopped, and choked down some- 
thing. He tried helplessly to interrupt, but she went on. “ I’ve 
been writing for these sort of papers for some time—Household 
Chatter, the Family Cupboard, and the Weekly Want. Chiefly 
for the Weekly Want—they pay half-a-guinea a column, and 
regularly on publication, and the editor has been very kind to 
me. He had promised to take another short story, and I sat 
down to write it one night—mother was asleep—and I could not 
think. I cou/d not think—nothing would come.” She stretched 
her arms out on the table before her, and looked with a sort of 
blank desolation across at the opposite wall, with its cheap paper 
patterned with bunches of impossible roses. “ Nothing would 
come—nothing. And I wanted the money—I wanted the money 
so badly.” 

The successful novelist, who worked for name and fame, and 
love of his art, looked at the girl, who had written for dear life, 
who had sat drearily alone in the night, insufficiently fed, he 
guessed, cudgelling her weary brain for the thoughts and the 
words that would not come ; and he felt vaguely his indignation 
abcut literary theft was slipping away from him, and that, if she 
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were to help herself to his forthcoming serial, he would probably 
look on in silence. 

“T tried,” she said ; “I never tried so hard before, but it was 
no use—my head was so hot, and things went round, and there 
was no thought anywhere. Then somehow I remembered some 
bundles of papers which belonged to my only brother, who died 
years ago. I wondered if he had left anything that would do. 
I went to the box where they were and got them out, and looked 
them over. There was—that story. I saw it was not David's; 
it was not his writing, and it was signed‘ L. B. But I took it. 
I—knew it was stealing.” 

“Don’t,” he said. 

“TI knew it was stealing,” she repeated, “ but there was nothing 
else to do. I couldn’t think, and—mother was lying there. I 
copied it out, and I took it to Mr. Johnston in the morning. He 
was very kind: I told him about mother, and he paid me then.” 

She paused, and looked across at him, the big strained grey 
eyes gazing at him from the thin white face. 

“Will you wait till mother dies before you tell Mr. Johnston ? 
He would give me no more work.” 

“Good Heaven!” he cried. “What do you take me for? Do 
you suppose that any mortal being will ever hear it from my 
lips? I make you a present of the miserable thing—and— 
and——” 

Perhaps he had been going to throw the serial into the 
bargain. 

“You are good,” she said ; “I do thank you for your mercy. 
I—I can’t pay you what I got just now,” she went on painfully ; 
“the money is nearly spent. But I shall send it to you by-and- 
bye—whenever I have enough. I have your address,” and her 
eyes fell on his card lying on the table. 

“ Oh,” he said, desperately, getting up, “can’t you understand 
I don’t want it? The story is yours—I have given it to you.” 

“I must pay it,” she said. And then she moved across the 
room to the writing-table, and turned over some of the papers 
lying there till she found what she sought, and held it out to him. 
“That is it—your manuscript.” 

He took it, and looked at it curiously a moment. He recog- 
nised the old thing, and thought of the vague ambitions that had 
stirred him when he wrote it ; of how, later, they had developed 
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and taken shape; of how, now, some were attained. Then he 
tore the MS. across once or twice, and threw the fragments into 
a waste-basket which stook beside the writing-table. 

“That is the end of it,” he said. “I think no evidence 
remains now that I ever had anything to do with the tale. 
Please forget that I had, Miss Hetherington.” 

“You are good,” she said again, clasping her hands. And 
then a weak, rather querulous call of “ Frances” came from the 


next room. “I must go—it’s mother. Will you——? I haven't 
been able to say——” 
“Don’t say anything, please,” he interrupted. “Forgive my 


intrusion, and don’t let me keep you from your mother.” 

He held out his hand. She paused a moment, then let him 
take hers. A minute later he had found his way downstairs, 
and let himself out at the street door. 

He meditated deeply on his way back, with brows drawn, and 
a generally dissatisfied expression. He had always felt strongly 
on the subject of literary honesty ; that one author should help 
himself to the plot or ideas of another was to him the height of 
immorality, and this was a case of wholesale theft. It was, 
perhaps, somewhat surprising that the result of his musings, 
expressed audibly after he had entered his chambers and sat 
down before a bundle of proofs which awaited him, should be: 

“ And the devil of it all is I can’t write a cheque and send it 
off to the girl. If it were another man, now—or, if Annette 
were in town, perhaps she could do something. But I daren’t 
—that girl would not let me. I suppose I can only let 
things alone now—I almost wish I had done that from the 
beginning.” 

He did let things alone for six weeks, and then one afternoon 
when he came in he found a letter which had evidently been 
delivered by hand. He opened it, and a small packet dropped 
out, which upon investigation proved to contain two sovereigns, 
one half-sovereign, two shillings and sixpence. Rather mystified, 
he turned to the letter and read :— 


“DEAR SIR, 

“T have not been able to send you the money which I 
obtained for your story sooner. It did not make quite five 
columns, but Mr. Johnson paid me for that. I enclose £2 12s. 6d. 
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I thank you for your goodness to me. My mother is dead ; I 
shall not be tempted to dishonesty again. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“FRANCES HETHERINGTON.” 


Laurence Blair looked from the six coins lying on the table 
before him to the formal little letter in his hand, and then, with 
sheer, helpless vexation, he opened his lips and swore heartily. 
He had a cheque for three figures, received from his publisher 
that morning, comfortably locked up in the despatch-box beside 
him ; and she had sent him that pitiful little collection, which he 
did not in the least need, which he knew she did—which, as 
likely as not, she had starved herself in order to send. Laurence 
Blair did not often indulge in profanity, but there seemed no 
other resource on the present occasion, and he gave vent to some 
exceedingly nervous English. 

He had a wild idea of taking the money back, but felt he 
dared not: it would be useless. The mother was dead too, and 
the girl alone in the world. Then he looked at the address at the 
top of the letter, and found it was no longer Heliotrope Place, 
but one which he recognised as in an even poorer and cheaper 
neighbourhood. He pushed the things on his table about with 
growing irritation, and upset some letters and papers on the 
floor. Picking them up, his eye was caught by some words in 
his sister’s writing :— 


“You want a woman to help you with your women, Laurie ; 
if you had that, I honestly think your stories would be pretty 
nearly perfect.” 


“By Jove!” cried Blair, suddenly drawing his writing 
materials towards him. “On my word, I believe that is the 
very idea!” 

Then he wrote :— 


“DEAR MISS HETHERINGTON, 

“T have safely received your note, with 42 12s, 6d. 
enclosed, for which I thank you. I am sorry you would not 
even accept a little twopenny-ha’penny story from me. As you 
would not, you have certainly more than paid the debt in full. 
I am very grieved to hear of your mother’s death. Please, let 
me assure you of my sincere sympathy. 
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“Tf you are not very busy just now, will you do me a favour, 
and undertake some work for me? I have just finished a novel, 
which will first run as a serial in the Metropolitan Magazine, and 
I am dissatisfied with one or two scenes, and doubtful about my 
treatment of some of the female characters. Will you look over 
the MS. and give me your opinion? And, more especially, will 
you tell me what you think of Chapter XIII. and the latter 
part of Chapter XXXI.? And will you sketch out the altera- 
tions you think necessary. Please let me know your terms for 
this sort of work when you return the MS. 

“ Believe me, 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“LAURENCE BLAIR.” 


He packed the letter up with a bundle of manuscript, and later 
in the day left the parcel at the door of Miss Hetherington’s 
new address. Then he went home and waited. 

A week later the manuscript came back, acccompanied by a 


letter and some closely-written sheets of paper. He took the 
letter first :— 


“DEAR Mr. BLAIR, 

“Thank you exceedingly for your great kindness. I 
have read the novel carefully, I must not tell you with what 
enjoyment, and especially those scenes you mentioned. My 
literary opinion is of no value, but I think I do understand my 
own sex, and I fancy you have made some little mistakes in 
‘Jenny.’ You mean her to be a specially refined and delicate- 
minded girl, I think, and so you have drawn her in the main; 
but there are one or two things which I think you should alter, 
and—it seems great impertinence in me to say it to you—I 
think you should re-write the thirteenth chapter. ‘Jenny 
would never have discussed, even with her dearest friend, her 
feeling for her undeclared lover. I have noted down on the 
accompanying paper the points I think you should notice, and 
you will see I have sketched out what I think would be a more 
natural rendering of that chapter. 

“ Believe me, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ FRANCES HETHERINGTON.” 
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Blair took up the sheets of paper and read rapidly, growing 
interest appearing on his face the while. Miss Hetherington 
had re-written the entire scene, and she had done it well. She 
had no great originality ; the plots and characters she herself 
conceived were generally weak ; but she was genuinely appre- 
ciative and sympathetic, and could follow out an idea when it 
was presented to her, besides having the gift of writing graceful 
and natural conversation with facility. 

“By Jove!” cried Blair, throwing down the papers as he 
finished. “She can write, after all!” Then he broke into a 
laugh. “Why, it’s collaboration! Oh, now I see my way to 
that cheque all right.” 

* x * * ” * * 

“No, there’s no moral,” said Mrs. Laurence Blair, eighteen 
months later, as she sat on the lawn at Maldon Court beside her 
sister-in-law. She had been telling her the true story of how 
“Wedded to a Corpse” appeared in the Weekly Want. “I feel 
there is no moral anywhere about my story ; for, if I hadn’t been 
a thief, I should never have met Laurence.” 

“Very likely that is what fetched him,” said Mrs. Maldon, 
somewhat hazily ; “one of Laurie’s fads is that art is entirely 
independent of morality.” 

“ Well, but I don’t quite see——” began Mrs. Blair. 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Maldon, who was essentially a woman 
and entirely illogical in her mode of conducting a conversation 
“but the way in which the severe application of that principle 
to his last book has made the hair of the Grandmother's Gazette 
stand on end, is to me a pure joy. And, Frances—moral or no 
moral—Laurie’s women have improved since he had you to 
collaborate with as-—well, as I expected.” 
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“ Mary DEENE.” 

“ Yes, Aunt Mapleson.” 

“ Have the goodness to look at me, Mary Deene, when I speak 
to you,” Mrs. Mapleson says, for the girl had answered her 
without looking up from a sock she is mending. Now she lifts a 
beautiful pair of grey eyes, and with a little smile curving the full 
red lips, glances at her aunt. 

“Tam anxious to finish my work before the gas is lighted,” 
she says in excuse. “ This dark work tries my sight so by 
artificial light.” 

“You always have a grumble ready,” Mrs. Mapleson says 
disagreeably, “I suppose your sight will stand as much trying as 
most people’s. I have mended hundreds and hundreds of dark 
socks by gaslight and never thought of complaining; but you 
seem to think that the whole of your life is to be made smooth 
for you—that it is to be all play and no work.” 

“Even if I think so,” she says softly, “my thoughts are not 
realised, there is more rough than smooth in my life.” 

“Do not answer me,” the elder woman says sharply, “ but 
listen to me, Mary Deene. Mr. Richard Mapleson, my husband’s 
elder brother, arrived from Australia yesterday ; to-day he comes 
here to spend some months with us. I wish you distinctly to 
understand that he is in no way related to you; you were your 
mother’s daughter by her first marriage ; you were very young 
when your father died, and your mother married John Mapleson 
before she had been a widow two years, with, in fact, what I have 
always considered indecent haste.” 

“ Will you have the goodness to remember you are speaking 
of my mother ?” the girl interrupts, a little hotly. 

“ So under the circumstances,” Mrs. Mapleson goes on, taking 
no notice of the girl’s interruption, “it is perhaps only natural 
that you should have looked upon him as a father, and considered 
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his relations as your relations. Of course, as a matter of fact, I 
am not related to you at all.” 

“T am not anxious toclaim relationship,” the girl says 
coldly. “I am quite willing to call you Mrs. Mapleson, if you 
wish it.” 

“JT blush for you, Mary Deene,” the woman says; “after all I 
have done for you, to speak to me in that way. I blush for 
you.” 

“ You need not,” the girl answers calmly, “when necessary I 
can blush for myself. You talk of what you have done for me; 
you do not mention what I have done for you. You forget how 
I work, how I save you the expense of both governess and 
nurse; you forget that my stepfather left me one hundred 
pounds a year, of which you and my uncle deduct ninety for my 
board and lodging, and give me ten only for myself. Be quite 
sure that so soon as I am of age, and my uncle’s guardianship 
is over, I shall leave your house, and live a better and easier and 
happier life than I do now, upon the money which is mine.” 

“ And which never ought to have been yours,” Mrs. Mapleson 
says, shaking with rage, “which should have been divided between 
my innocent children; but quite understand, Mary Deene, that 
I will not have you calling Richard Mapleson uncle. He is no 
relation of yours ; not a drop of his blood flows in your veins. 
You have cheated my children once, do not try to cheat them 
again.” 

“T have never cheated them,” the girl says scornfully. “My 
stepfather loved me as though I had been his own daughter ; 
when my mother died her loss drew us even closer together, and 
when he went to join her it was but natural he should leave what 
he had to leave to the child of the woman who had been his 
wife.” 

“It was not natural,” Mrs. Mapleson retorts, “it was most 
unnatural. He had a brother, and he had nephews and nieces, 
to whom he could have left his money. You can go to the 
nursery now, Mary Deene, and mind the children ; Saunders has 
just brought them in from their walk.” 

The girl takes up the basket of socks and stockings and goes 
from the room slowly, a red spot burning upon either cheek, a 
wild, fierce anger in her heart. Three years before she had lost 
her stepfather ; for three weary long years she has lived under 
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the guardianship of John Mapleson, the slave of his wife, the 
servant and governess of his children. There is no help for 
it until she comes of age (and there are still eleven dreary 
months to be lived through before that time). Her money is 
under her uncle’s control, and she is bound to live in her uncle’s 
house. 

It is a dreary autumnal evening, a white mist is settling down 
upon the earth, and the lamps in the streets are being lighted. 
It is generally part of Mary’s work to take her aunt’s three chil- 
dren out, but to-day Saunders, the housemaid, wanted to do an 
errand for herself, so the children had gone with her, and Mary 
had stopped at home to do the mending. 

“] thought you were never coming, Mary Deene,” Bobby, the 
eldest boy, says, as the girl enters the nursery. “I want my 
boots taken off, and I think there is a stone in my stocking 
Will you see ?” 

“T will if you say please, Bobby,” the girl answers kindly, “and 
if you say Mary, not Mary Deene.” 

“ Shan’t say either,” the boy says rudely. “Mamma says you 
are to be called Mary Deene, to remind you that you are nota 
Mapleson. Take my boots off directly, or I will scream.” 

“ Screaming won’t hurt me, Bobby,” the girl says quietly. 
“ You must take your own boots off, if you cannot be polite.” 

She turns away from him and busies herself taking off the 
clothes of the two younger children ; Bobby looks at her wrath- 
fully for a moment or two, considers the advisability of 
screaming or not screaming, remembers that though the sound 
will surely bring his mother to the nursery, the manner in which 
she will take it is quite uncertain, and decides he will not carry 
his threat into operation. 

“If I take my boots off I shall throw them at you, Mary 
Deene, that’s all,” he says. 

He sits down and unbuttons them slowly, keeping his eyes 
upon her the while; she has taken the baby’s feet in her hands, 
and is rubbing them softly, and the little one, who is not yet old 
enough to have been taught to dislike her, smiles and coos her 
thanks, for the poor wee toes are chilly. 

“Don't say I did not warn you,” the boy says, standing up 
with the boots in his hands ; but the girl does not turn—scarcely 
notices what he says. He raises his hand, one boot flies across 
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the room and strikes her on the back; she turns her head quickly 
and, the other following, hits her full on the forehead. At the 
same moment the nursery door opens, Mrs. Mapleson and a 
stranger enter, pause for a moment on the threshold, then the 
stranger strides across the room, catches Bobby by the collar, 
turns him round and gives him a couple of boxes upon the ears 
which make the chairs leap over each other and the room turn 
head over heels. 

“ You little wretch,” he says—while Mrs. Mapleson curses her 
luck which made her bring the rich uncle unexpectedly to the 
nursery, and mentally makes up her mind to pay out that Mary 
Deene—“ you little wretch, how dare you do that?” 

“ She would not take off my boots,” Bobby blubbers, “and I 
only did it for fun.” 

“For fun,” the man repeats, “such fun must be put a stop to, 
young gentleman. Boys are not to be allowed to throw boots 
at ladies.” 

“She ain’t a lady,” Bobby replies. “ She is only Mary Deene.” 

“Mary Deene!” 

Richard Mapleson drops his nephew hastily, and turns to the 


girl, who stands half-dizzy with her hand to her head. 

“Mary Deene,” he says again. “ Is it possible that you are 
my brother’s little daughter ? ” 

“His step-daughter,” Mrs. Mapleson corrects. “Bobby, 
go and ask Saunders to put you to bed. I am ashamed of 


»” 


you. 

“ Are you much hurt?” the man asks, for the girl does not 
answer. “Let me see.” 

He moves her hand gently from her head, where she has been 
pressing it tightly. A boy of ten has plenty of strength, and 
Bobby threw with all his. The heel of his boot has cut the deli- 
cate skin, and now the hand is removed, the blood trickles slowly 
down. Richard Mapleson turns and catches Bobby as he is 
leaving the room. 

“Do you see that, you young villain?” he says, shaking him 
vigorously, and his mother dare not interfere, for might not that 
offend the rich uncle? “ Now go down on your knees and beg 
your cousin’s pardon.” 

“She ain’t my cousin, and I shan’t,” the boy says, screaming. 
“Mother, make him let me go.” 
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Mrs. Mapleson considers a moment, then with tightly-com- 
pressed lips she speaks : 

“T am sure you are sorry for what you have done, Bobby,” she 
says, “though I dare say Mary Deene has been unkind to you; 
so do what your uncle says.” 

“ Indeed, I do not want him to,” the girl says, speaking at last. 
“T forgive him without his asking.” 

But Uncle Richard is determined, and it ends by the boy 
kneeling before Mary, and mumbling out a wish for forgiveness, 

“ Bathe your head in cold water,” Richard Mapleson says. “I 
don’t think I will stop to see the other children now; I feel 
rather out of conceit with the young of the human species at this 
moment. I won’t keep you now, Mary; but we must havea 
long chat this evening.” 

“Yes, Mr. Mapleson.” 

“Mr. Mapleson,” he repeats. “Why not Uncle Richard?” 

“You are not her uncle, Richard,” Mrs. Mapleson says. 
“Mary knows that, of course.” 

“Not her uncle,” Richard repeats. “Well, as a matter of fact, 
I suppose I am not, but I have always considered myself as such. 
Good-bye for the present, Mary ; take care of that head, and lie 
down quietly for an hour or two. I must talk to that nephew of 
mine again.” 

“What a pretty girl Mary has grown,” he thinks as he leaves 
the nursery. “What a very pretty girl, and I am not her uncle. 
Well, I never thought of it before, but now I am rather glad 
that I am not; and a man may not marry his brother's 
daughter.” 


CHAPTER II. 


RICHARD MAPLESON has been but a very short while in his 
brother’s house before he finds out that Mary is very badly 
treated. He has been away from England so long managing 
his own great sheep run in Australia, has seen a beautiful 
woman’s face so seldom in all the years, that he looks upon 
Mary with a sort of reverence. It seems to him that the 
delicate, pretty girl ought to have life made very smooth and 
easy for her, instead of working and suffering constantly as he 
sees she does. He would give a good deal to make life bright 
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for her, but there seems only one way in which he can, and he 
is a man of forty-five, while she is but twenty. 

“It is not right that a pretty girl like Mary should have to 
spend the whole of her life with those abominable children,” he 
thinks to himself; “she ought to be allowed to amuse herself ; 
even if John left her quite unprovided for and dependent upon 
Robert’s charity, she has no business to be treated as she is, and 
what’s more, she shan’t be. If they paid a governess to teach 
their children, they dare not treat her as they treat Mary. [I'll 
just give Robert a bit of my mind.” 

Uncle Richard makes these reflections as he dresses in the 
morning, and not being one to let the grass grow under his feet, 
opens the campaign as he sits down to breakfast. 

“T never see Mary at breakfast-time,” he says, innocently. 
“Does she prefer to take hers in her room?” 

Mrs. Mapleson nearly chokes. That anyone should dream 
for a moment that Mary Deene would be consulted as to what 
she preferred. 

“Mary Deene takes her breakfast in the nursery with the 
children,” she returns, a little coldly. 

“In the nursery!” Richard repeats. “Whatever for?” 

“ She’d want bacon and eggs for breakfast if she came down 
here,” Bobby says, with his mouth full. (The son and heir has 
been promoted from the nursery to the dining-room at meal- 
times, so that his uncle may take a fancy to him.) “She 
only has bread and butter in the nursery.” 

“My son, you talk too much,” his father says, while his 
mother frowns at him across the table, “Mary has her break- 
fast in the nursery because the little ones cannot do without 


“But you ought to manage things so that they can do 
without her,” Uncle Richard continues. “It’s not right that 
a bright young girl should be shut up as she is. There are 
plenty of nurses and governesses to be got, I suppose?” 

Mr. Mapleson says nothing. There was a time when he used 
to fight feebly for Mary, but he gave it up long ago. Mrs. 
Mapleson rules the roost; she draws in her thin lips now and 
looks at her brother-in-law. 

“If Mary gets the advantage of a home here, she must make 
herself useful,” she returns. 
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“But I don’t think she does get the advantages of a home,” 
Richard maintains stoutly. “I think she is terribly put upon. 
I always thought John left her a little fortune ; I’m sure I heard 
something about it at the time of the poor fellow’s death— 
didn’t he, Robert ?” 

“Yes,” he answers, fidgetting a little; “he left her a sum of 
money that brings in a hundred a year.” 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, why do you not deduct some of it 
for her board and residence, and get someone else to mind those 
children of yours ?” 

Mrs. Mapleson is equal to the occasion; her husband grows 
crimson, and hides himself behind the 77zsmes newspaper. 

“Robert has Mary Deene’s little fortune entirely under his 
control until she is twenty-one,” she says. “We do deduct 
something from her small income ; and I’m sure if I let her act 
as governess to the children, it is only for her own good. When 
she comes of age she will have to make her own way in the 
world. Excepting that her temper is bad, she is quite fitted to 
take charge of and instruct children now.” 

“What nonsense you talk,” Richard says, looking vexed. 
“She won’t have her own way to make in the world; if you 
give her fair opportunities she'll marry, and have children of 
her own to take care of; I suppose the young men in the 
old country have not quite lost their eyesight, have they; if I 
were to take her to Australia there would be twenty fellows 
after her before I could say ‘Jack Robinson.’” 

“Richard, don’t be indelicate,” Mrs. Mapleson murmurs. 

“Indelicate,” he says, “well, it’s the first time I heard it 
called indelicate for a man to look out for a_ beautiful, 
charming wife; anyway it’s what I’m seriously thinking of 
doing.” 

“You!!” 

“You!!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mapleson both drop their knives and forks 
and look at their rich relation in amazement. 

“Yes,” he answers, laughing, “I! why not? is there any 
just cause or impediment?” 

“None, none,” his brother returns; “only we quite looked 
upon you as a confirmed bachelor; don’t you—don’t you 
think it’s a little late for you to think about marrying?” 
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Richard looks up and catches sight of his face in the glass; 
it is a very handsome one, but there are lines about it that tell of 
hard work ; the hair grows as thickly upon his head as ever, but 
there are silver threads in it. He gives a little sigh. 

“ Perhaps I am,” he says, regretfully ; “too old anyway for a 
young wife, and I should not like a middle-aged one.” 

Mrs. Mapleson heaves a great sigh of relief. 

“Try and make yourself happy with us, Richard,” she ‘says. 
“Our home shall be your home, our pleasures and sorrows your 
pleasures and sorrows, our children your children.” 

“Thank you,” he interrupts, laughing, “ I draw the line at the 
children ; still if you will treat Mary Deene a little differently 
I think I can be moderately comfortable with you for a few 
months ; you will let me give you a cheque of course against any 
extra expense I put you to.” 

Naturally both husband and wife say they cannot think of 
such a thing, naturally also they take it, and a very handsome 
one it is too. 

After breakfast Richard wends his way to the nursery, and 
Mrs. Mapleson turns to her husband. 

“It was a bad day for us,” she says, “when Mary Deene 
entered our house, I suppose she has been grumbling to him ; I 
shall be thankful enough when she is of age, and off our hands ; 
still if Richard takes a fancy to her he is less likely to be 
looking out for a wife; I suppose we must get a nursery 
governess now, Robert.” 

“T suppose so,” he says moodily. “I almost wish my brother 
had not come here, our children would have had more chance 
if he had seen less of them ; Bobby is not a child who grows 
upon one, and the others are too young to be noticed much.” 

“Nonsense,” his wife answers, her motherly pride hurt, “he'll 
like the children well enough in time; the first he sav of 
Bobby was unfortunate, of course ; but if he is a good boy now,” 
drawing her son to her side and narrowly missing. finding out 
that his pockets are full of sugar, which he has confiscated, 
“his uncle will soon be fond of him; and so long as we can 
keep him unmarried, Robert, we are sure to get his money in 
the end, and I'll take good care he sees no one he could fancy 
under this roof.” 

With this resolution in her mind Mrs. Mapleson follows her 
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brother-in-law up to the nursery ; Mary has bathed and dressed 
the children, given them their breakfast, had her own; and when 
her aunt enters, is sitting with them both on her lap talking to 
Richard. 

“Good morning, Mary Deene,” she says, trying to speak 
pleasantly, and frowning at the pretty picture the girl makes. 

“In Heaven’s name, why do you always call the child Mary 
Deene,” Richard says testily ; “ isn’t Mary enough ?” 

“Tt is so that I may remember that I am not a Mapleson,” 
Mary answers slowly, while Mrs. Mapleson flushes a rich magenta. 

“Qh, that’s it, is it?” he says curiously ; “well, the Deenes 
were much bigger people than ever the Maplesons are likely to 
be, so you are not likely to forget it, Mary; I have been telling 
the child,” he goes on, looking up at his sister-in-law, “that I’m 
thinking of taking a turn round town to-day ; I want her tocome 
with me, but she says she can’t be spared.” 

“ She can be spared very well,” Mrs. Mapleson says, her colour 
fading with rage; “I’m afraid,” trying to force a smile, “she 
thinks she is more important than she is; my pets will come to 
mamma to-day.” 

Unfortunately, “ my pets,” not knowing what is expected of 
them, shrink away from their mother, who seldom takes much 
notice of them, and clasp their little arms around the girl. Mrs. 
Mapleson darts a quick glance at Richard, then takes one of the 
children forcibly in her arms. 

“This little fellow is called after you, Richard,” she says ; “ we 
should have asked you to stand godfather had you been in 
England ; Robert says he is remarkably like what you were as a 
child.” 

“T daresay,” Richard answers indifferently, “all children seem 
to me exactly alike; then you won’t expect Mary and me till 
you see us ; run along, child, and put your hat on.” 

For the first time since Mary entered Robert Mapleson’s 
house, she goes out on pleasure bent ; no wonder the unwonted 
joy brings a bright flush to her cheeks and a new light into her 
eyes. Mrs. Mapleson angrily watches them drive off ina hansom. 
Why isn’t her little Bobby seated by his uncle’s side, and going 
out for the day ? 

“ Well, little Mary,” Richard says,‘when they‘are well off, “is 
this a pleasant change from the nursery?” 
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“Indeed it is,’ she answers, “ it reminds me of the time when 
my dear step-father was alive ; he used to take me out often.” 

“Of course he did; does not Robert ever give you a treat ?” 

“No,” she says reluctantly, for the girl is no tale-bearer ; 
“but I think it is not his fault, I fancy my aunt would not let 
him.” 

“ Petticoat government, eh?” he asks laughing ; “aman has no 
business to let a woman get the upper hand of him like that; I 
should not let my wife if I married.” 

“T wish you would marry,” she says, slowly. 

“Do you ?” looking at her sharply, “ why ? ” 

“For a selfish reason,” smiling, “ because then perhaps some- 
times you would let me come and stay with you.” 

He takes her hand in his, and pats it softly. 

“T’ll make you a promise,” he answers ; “ when I take a wife if 
you will, you shall come and live with me always.” 

“Indeed, I should like it,” she laughs ; “but perhaps your wife 
might object.” 

“T don’t fancy she would,” he returns ; “ but we'll see, Mary.” 

When night comes on and Mary returns home, she has spent 
the most lovely day she ever spent in her life; she has been 
shopping with her Uncle Richard, and he has bought her so 
many pretty things that she cannot find words enough to thank 
him. She has lunched at the St. James’, attended an afternoon 
performance at a theatre, dined at the Grand; and what has 
been even more to her, she has heard nothing but kind words all 
the time. 

“It almost seems like a beautiful dream,” she says, as she 
alights once more from the cab. 

“It has been more than that to me,” Richard returns, a little 
sentimentally ; “it has been a beautiful reality.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ ROBERT, I am reluctantly coming to the conclusion that your 
brother is not in his right senses.” 

Robert Mapleson laughs, but not pleasantly ; Richard has dis- 
appointed them in more ways than one; in the first place he 
has taken a wild dislike to Bobby—though he has paid for living 
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in their house most liberally, he has made them but few presents ; 
he has told his brother point-blank that he has friends to whom 
he shall leave a great part of his wealth, and he has conceived 
a great affection for Mary Deene. Just now he has bought a 
house and is garnishing it elaborately for some one to whom he 
says he is much attached, some one who he thinks is going to 
be married, and in every detail Mary is helping him. 

“Qh, he’s sane enough,” Robert answers, vexedly. “I could 
almost wish that he were not. Of course it seems a mad idea to 
us for a man to buy and furnish a house for a friend whom he 
only thinks is going to be married, and the money he is 
spending on it is something awful; I only wish I had half 
of it.” 

“Your brother has a most curious idea of what is due to his 
relations,” Mrs. Mapleson goes on. “ We give him the benefit of 
a good home, and here he is spending thousands upon a friend, 
giving us next door to nothing, and making that Mary Deene 
presents almost every day; I wish we could get rid of the girl, 
my children are being cheated of their rights again.” 

“TI don’t see thac Mary Deene does any harm,” Robert 


answers. “It’s better Richard should take her about than go 
falling in love with and marrying some other woman, and having 
a family of his own. We should never get a penny of his money 
then.” 


“ Perhaps, it is,” Mrs. Mapleson sighed ; “but it seems hard 
upon me and mine.” 

It isacurious thing, but it never strikes either husband or wife 
that Richard may have fallen in love with Mary, or that Mary may 
grow to like Richard, though the girl has not been allowed to 
call him uncle, though she has never been told that not a drop 
of the same blood flows in their veins, yet that such a thing 
should happen has never crossed their minds, and in the meantime 
the little god Cupid is hard at work. 

It is a very handsome house that Mr. Richard Mapleson. has 
bought for his friend, standing back in its own grounds, sur- 
rounded by stately trees. The furniture, all of which Mary has 
chosen, is arranged in its right rooms, a pair of horses stand in 
the stables, a pretty brougham occupies the coach-house, there 
is nothing now to do but engage the servants, then Uncle 
Richard's friend can take possession. 
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“You think there is nothing more wanted, Mary ?” Richard 
says, looking round him. “You think that everything is as 
perfect as it can be?” 

“Quite,” she answers. “It is the most beautiful home I have 
ever seen. I half envy your friend.” 

“You need not,” he says, sitting down upon the sofa in the 
great drawing-room. “Would such a home satisfy you, 
Mary?” 

She draws a deep breath. 

“ Satisfy me,” she repeats, “I think it would overwhelm me. 
Are you really going to make this a present to your friend?” 

“Yes, really. Sit down beside me, Mary. Would you like to 
know, child, what my friend’s name is ?” 

“Indeed, I should, though I shall be none the wiser, I 
suppose.” 

“ A little, perhaps,” he answers, smiling. “Her name is— 
Mary Deene.” 

The girl colours, then turns pale. 

“What could I do with such a house?” she says. “ You are 
joking with me.” 

“TI am not,” he says earnestly, taking her hands in his. “I 
bought the house for you, Mary ; I let you choose everything for 
it, that it might be just as you wish it. The house is for you, 
little one, but—but I want you to take old Richard with it. I 
told you when I took a wife I should want you to live with me 
—I want you to be my wife ; I am double your age, but I love 
you dearly.” 

He is very earnest, very anxious. The girl does not look up 
at him, she has often thought how hard it would be if anything 
came between them ; but this she has scarcely dreamed of. 

“TI don’t want to bribe you, Mary,” he goes on. “Heaven 
knows I would not do that, but you are not happy, and I think 
I could make life pleasant to you—won’t you say yes to me?” 

She glances up at the handsome kind face, she remembers 
how happy she always is with him, how quickly the time passes. 

“Yes,” she answers, shyly. “If you think I am worthhaving, 
I will say, ‘yes.’” 

“You will give me a place in your heart, and home?” 
She lifts her lips in a childish, loving way, and kisses him. 
“You have a place in my heart already,” she answers, “and 
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I will gladly give you a place in the beautiful home you have 
given me.” 

Dinner is ready when the lovers return home. Richard 
hurries into the dining-room, and manages to be in his seat 
when the covers are raised; Mary, having her dress to change, 
is late. 

“f must request, while you honour my house with your 
presence,” Mrs. Mapleson says disagreeably, as the girl enters, 
“that you will conform to my rules ; this is the second time you 
have been late to dinner lately.” 

“TI am sorry, aunt,” Mary answers, “we were late leaving Mr. 
Mapleson’s house.” 

“It was my fault,” Richard says pleasantly, “but everything 
is finished now. Only the servants have to be engaged, then the 
occupiers can come in.” 

“When do you expect your friend to take possession ?” Robert 
asks, 

“Qh, soon, I hope,” he returns. “When do you think, 
Mary?” laughing across at the girl. 

She colours and looks at him reproachfully. 

“I—I do not know,” she stammers ; “ it is quite ready.” 

“What should Mary Deene know about it?” Mrs. Mapleson 
asks, looking from Richard to the girl wonderingly. 

“Have you told your friend yet, Richard, what a magnificent 
present you are going to make him?” his brother asks. 

“Oh, yes, and she has accepted it.” 

“She ?” 

“Yes, my friend is a woman.” 

“ A woman!” 

“Perhaps, I should say a girl,” looking across the table again. 
“ She is more of a girl than a woman, isn’t she, Mary ?” 

The girl lifts her eyes to his again, then glances round the 
table ; her aunt is glaring at her savagely, some faint glimmer 
of the truth comes to her. Mary rises from her chair, and with 
a hurried excuse, tries to go from the room, but Richard catches 
her asshe passes, and puts his arm round her. 

“The house is a present from me to Mary,” he says, holding 
her tightly ; “she has promised to be my wife—an old man’s 
darling.” 

Sister-in-law and brother grow pale as death. 
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“Your wife!” Mrs. Mapleson gasps. “ Impossible! It would 
not be proper; she is your niece—your dead brother’s child.” 

“No, no,” he answers, laughing. “Out of you own mouth 
shall ye be judged; I am wot her uncle, my brother was only 
her step-father ; not a drop of the same blood flows in our veins. 
She is Mary Deene, no relation whatever of the Maplesons, but 
very, very soon to be one of them indeed, and my sweet wife. I 
owe you a diamond bracelet, sister-in-law, for had it not been for 
you, I should probably never have been more to Mary than 
‘Uncle Richard.’ ” 
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H Holiday in the Austrian Tyrol. 
I. 


I HAVE just been reading an explanation given by some one, as 
an excuse for the fear and horror which comes over him at the 
sight of a spider. He thinks it highly probable that, in a 
previous state of existence, he may have beena fly! If there 
be any truth in this convenient theory of transmigration, it may 
serve to explain a good many feelings of various kinds, as well 
as those of fear and aversion, which are peculiar to some of us, 
whilst other people, to whom we try and describe our sensations, 
cannot understand us in the least. 

Of these feelings, one of the strongest is the love of mountain 
scenery, a love not at all confined to those who have been born 
and brought up amongst it. No one who has not felt this him- 
self can understand the sensations produced by the first sight of 
the mountains on those whose life-long wish it has been to 
behold them. Again, once having seen them and lived among 
them (it may be, only for a week or two), who but those who 
have felt it can describe the intense, almost painful, longing to 
return to them once more? a longing which is, as Mark Twain 
says, almost akin to homesickness. A believer in the theory of 
transmigration would certainly attribute this to having been a 
chamois or an eagle, in a previous state of existence. 

Be this how it may, it is certain that three years of absence 
from the mountains added considerably to the feelings of delight 
and exultation which I experienced on finding myself once more 
amongst them early on a lovely morning in the latter part of 
June. 

We had arrived, in pouring rain, the night before, so we had 
been unable to form much idea of what our present resting-place 
was really like. We had been recommended to this small village 
on the Brenner Pass by some Munich friends, who knew that we 
wanted ten days of real mountain air for the benefit of one of 
our party who had been laid up at Munich, possibly from the 
effects of too much travelling, and the heat of the various towns 
which we had been visiting. . 
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And oh! the delicious freshness of this same mountain air at 
that early hour in the morning. Three weeks’ experience of my 
travelling companions had warned me never to expect breakfast 
at an wnveasonable hour. So I emerged for a solitary walk, as it 
was quite impossible to stay in the house now that the heavy 
clouds of the night before were rolling up the mountain sides 
and giving such glimpses of near fir-clad slopes and distant 
peaks streaked with snow. The big St. Bernard, César, belonging 
to the hotel, came forward, with foreign politeness, to wish me 
good morning, and to sanction my leaving his premises, although 
at that early stage of our acquaintance he refused to accompany 
me in my walk. Possibly he had a slight distrust of the English, 
not being accustomed to them ; if so, however, he was courteous 
enough to conceal the feeling, and merely went back into the 
house with an air of having a great deal to do, which would 
prevent his availing himself of my kind invitation. 

I crossed the rushing green river, the Sill, swollen by the 
heavy rains of the day before, and turned up along the road, the 
old posting-road leading over the Brenner Pass from Germany, 
down into Italy. The picturesque-looking peasants were all 
busy with their hay, which here is lifted up to dry on tall poles, 
like signal-posts, with arms all the way down. Now and then I 
met a wooden hay-cart, drawn by one, sometimes by two, cream- 
coloured cows, with beautiful dark eyes and brown velvety cars ; 
the women in charge of the carts wishing me a hearty “Griiss 
Gott,” with such pleasant, smiling looks, that I felt, somehow, 
as if I belonged to the place, and they were welcoming me 
back after a long absence. I longed to leave the road and climb 
up after some of the beautiful flowers, which made the slopes a 
blaze of colour, but the grass was all grey and glistening with 
moisture. So I was prudent, and deferred my botanizing till 
later on in the day. 

Besides, it was getting near the reasonable hour at which | 
knew I might expect breakfast, so I turned reluctantly home- 
ward. Reluctant, indeed, to leave the beauties outside, but 
quite ready to enjoy the delicious breakfast of the usual Swiss 
and German type, namely, rolls, butter and honey; the table 
being further adorned with a huge glass jug, misty with the icy 
coldness of the mountain water which it contained. Cold water 
as an accompaniment to an English breakfast would seem most 
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uninteresting, but out here it is exactly the right thing, and one 
would miss it if it were not provided. 

And, whilst on this subject, I must say a word for the comfort 
and general homelikeness of many of these little Tyrolese inns, 
Those who require the luxuries of a fashionable continental 
hotel, would certainly feel lost here. English novels, English 
daily papers, tennis-courts and billiard tables are all wanting, 
whilst waiters and hall-porters, those most obliging and delight- 
ful of beings, are conspicuous by their absence. But their place 
was more than filled in our hotel by the trim little maiden, who 
seemed to be running about from early morning till far on into 
the night, yet who was never too tired to be at everyone’s dis- 
posal, with a cheerful word and smile for all. 

Our rooms were scrupulously clean, and possessed of large 
wooden balconies, with a magnificent view of valley and moun- 
tains. These same balconies seemed almost to overhang the 
river, the rushing sound of which haunted one’s dreams at night, 
with a suggestion of coolness, and of the sense of rest always 
brought by rapidly-flowing water, which was most conducive to 
sleep. 

In that hunger-causing air, our meals seemed a matter of the 
deepest importance, and necessitated a solemn conclave every 
morning, and much consultation with Julie, our little waitress. 
The crowning excitement was always the pudding, the choice of 
which we were wise enough to leave to the discretion of the 
cook, who never disappointed us, the Tyrolese being famous for 
their puddings. Everything was always well cooked, and not 
the less enjoyed for the hearty “Ich wiinsche Ihnen gut zu 
speisen,” which always accompanied the placing of the first 
dishes. The primitiveness of the establishment was an additional 
charm in the eyes of the least d/asé of the party, although, I 
regret to say, one of our number was prosaic enough to lament 
the absence of silver forks! and continued to lament, in spite of 
the severe sarcasm and ridicule which this decided want of 
romance drew down upon him. 

Can anything be more exciting and delightful than the first 
exploring walk in a new neighbourhood. Never shall we forget 
our introduction to the beautiful Padaster Thal, late in the after- 
noon of that first day. Our chosen path led us across two or 
three fields beside the river, fields that, bright with flowers, and 
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set off by their background of mountains, recalled to our minds 
Mac Whirter’s lovely picture in this year’s Exhibition, “ June in 
the Austrian Tyrol.” We then crossed the line, and entered the 
welcome shade of the pine woods, and had not gone very far 
before we heard the sound of falling water. A few minutes 
more brought us to a valley shut in by mountains, and thickly- 
wooded with these same pines, whose fragrant breath loaded the 
summer air, already sweet with the scent of the hay-fields in the 
lower valley. Here was the stream which we had heard, foam- 
ing and rushing down the gorge, as though eager to join the 
river below. 

The path led up by the side of the stream, and we gladly 
followed it, as every turn brought new beauty of scenery, and 
also more wonderful treasures in the way of flowers. Butter- 
wort, purple and white, yellow violas, orchises of various kinds, 
whilst the grass everywhere was thickly starred with the tiny 
single pyrola. Higher up, the rocks above the stream were 
draped and festooned with a large purple-grey clematis, delight- 
ing the heart of the botanical member of our party. By-and- 
bye we came to one of the little chapels, which are so numerous 
everywhere here ; outside it there was a coloured relief of St. 
Wendolin, apparently the patron of goat-herds. The boy saint 
was kneeling at a wayside shrine, with his goats all ‘round him, 
and although very roughly done, there was something about the 
sweet face, and the rapt attitude, which a more accomplished 
artist might have altogether failed to catch, and which fitted in 
exactly with the wild scenery around, and the flock of living 
goats, with their boy-attendant, which were just a few yards 
further on. 

Higher up the valley narrowed, the wide woodland path 
became a mere precipitous ledge, and the stream a waterfall 
plunging down over the rocks with such a thunder and roar 
that we had to shout to each other, ordinary conversation being 
an impossibility. Certainly a most beautiful valley, and we were 
still more struck by its loveliness as we turned to go homewards, 
and caught glimpses of the distant peaks, through the occasional 
openings in the dense forest of pines. Pretty bare-footed 
children rushed out from the cluster of wooden houses lower 
down the valley to look at the English strangers and wish them 
a shy “Griiss Gott,” and were rewarded for their good looks, 
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and their politeness, by a contribution from the pocketful of 
kreutzers which my recklessly open-handed companion always 
carried about with him, in readiness for such occasions. 

Another delightful day was spent in an expedition to Trins, a 
tiny mountain village, a few miles away, from which we were 
assured we should have a magnificent view up the Gschnitz Thal, 
with its snow-peaks. We resolved to get a conveyance to take 
us thither, if possible, but I had grave misgivings on the subject 
of this conveyance, having seen hardly anything of the kind here, 
except the wooden hay-carts drawn by cows. My doubts were, 
however, laughed to scorn, and I was told that the landlord knew 
of a vehicle, which could easily be procured. I was silent, and 
interfered no more, especially as I had a secret hope that it 
might be a cow-cart after all, which would be such a novel and 
delightful way of driving. Whilst we were at luncheon our con- 
veyance drew up with a dash and clatter worthy of a smarter 
vehicle. It was a hay-cart, with planks across, on which we 
were expected to sit, one behind the other. But, alas, for my 
hopes of the cow, it was drawn by a brown horse, who did not 
seem to fit the cart in the least, but looked, however, eminently 
suited for mountain climbing, as he was something of the shape 
of a table, with a wide flat back, and sturdy legs very far apart. 
Our driver was a handsome young Tyrolese, with a feather in 
his green felt hat, and, in his mouth, a long painted china pipe. 
The whole household, including César, turned out to assist at our 
embarkation, and we clambered solemnly up with the help of a 
wooden chair. We clattered off down the village street with 
much cracking of our driver’s long whip, and many efforts on our 
part to look as dignified as possible, and as if we were quite 
accustomed to driving about, sitting in rows in a hay-cart. 

But our dignity was forgotten when we had once left the 
village, and began clambering up a narrow precipitous road 
along the mountain side. Luckily we had it all to ourselves, for 
there would have been no room to pass anything if we had met 
it, so we were able to give our minds, undisturbed, to the 
problem, which it seemed would soon be solved, as to whether 
we or the cart would fall to pieces first. Never had we known 
what it was to be so jolted, our teeth seemed to rattle in our 
heads ; and when we came to a place where the whole road for 
some way was like the bed of a waterfall, nothing but huge flag- 
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stones and boulders, the rest of the party gave it up,and jumped 
out over the back, leaving me quite resolved to stick by the cart 
as long as it held together. We both survived it, the cart and I, 
but it was one of those experiences that seem more valuable and 
pleasing when they are over. The driver walked by his horse’s 
head and, once at the top, looked round at me with a congratu- 
latory smile, as much as to say, “Iam glad to see there is so 
much of you left.” 

By the time we reached the little inn at Trins, we were glad 
to descend, and stretch our stiffened limbs by a walk. The 
village itself was uninviting, and presented the appearance of a 
large farmyard, very indifferently kept. But the situation made 
up for all deficiencies, and the glorious view from the little church- 
yard, to which we climbed up, was one never to be forgotten. 
We entered the church, which did not differ much from the 
usual run of Tyrolese village churches, and was rather over- 
powering from its smell of mixed stuffiness and incense. Some 
village worshipper had been there just before us, as on the floor 
near the altar was lying one of the sweet-scented yellow auriculas, 
which grow high up in the mountains, and with which it is the 
delight of the young guides and mountaineers to wreathe their 
felt hats, and crown their alpenstocks. 

Outside, we found one of the iron crosses which filled the 
churchyard, furnished with a small pot and brush for holy water, 
and, on the church wall itself, an epitaph, which struck us with 
its superiority to most of our lugubrious English village epitaphs, 
and which has remained in my memory ever since. It was 
written in bad Tyrolese-German, but the almost literal transla- 
tion of it runs as follows :— 


‘* May God’s angel-trcops now bear thee 
To His throne above the skies ; 
And thy Lord Himself adorn thee 
With the crown of Paradise.” 


Truly the crown of Paradise seems as if it would be easier to 
gain if one lived amongst these glorious mountains, and one 
does not wonder at the undoubted piety of many of these simple 
people who live where there is so much to raise their thoughts 
above the world, and lead them beyond even the eternal snows. 

We returned to our inn for tea, of which we partook in a small 
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parlour hung with many pictures, amongst which we were 
surprised to find a little engraving of the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, and two English Christmas cards, although neither our 
landlady nor her sister were able to speak a word of English. A 
chair was once more produced and we ascended our vehicle and 
started off home. The perils of the way seemed increased 
now that our steed was sliding down these steep hills, instead of 
scrambling up, but by this time we were more accustomed to 
our hay-cart, and thoroughly enjoyed our journey home. Every 
time that we reached a descent more precipitous than usual our 
driver jumped off, knotted up the reins, and went behind, leaving 
our horse to stumble down as best he could. On our left hand 
was a high grass bank, on our right the valley far down below, 
and the excitement was much increased by the anxiety of our 
horse to reach the tall grass far up on the bank. Whenever he 
was thus left to himself, he made determined efforts to scale the 
bank, with us behind him, and on being shouted at by the 
driver, he descended into the road again with a plunge and a 
flourish that threatened to land us in the valley beneath. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well, and we did reach home in safety. 

There seemed no ‘end to the walks and expeditions in this 
delightful spot, had we only had more time at our disposal than 
our too short ten days. The little church was well worthy ofa 
longer visit than the hurried one we paid it one evening towards 
the end of our stay here. It is adorned inside by three pictures, 
painted by a native of the place. He was discovered, when 
quite a boy, by an Italian artist travelling over the Brenner, and 
was taken back by him, to receive an art education in Rome. 
He rose to some degree of skill and eminence as a painter, but 
never forgot the church at his own old home, to which he sent 
three of his finest pictures. The artist’s memory (as well as his 
pictures) is justly treasured here. 

Somewhere in the village used to be shown the room and 
bed occupied by Hofer the night before the battle of Berg Isel ; 
they may be still there, but unfortunately we did not hear of 
them till after we had left the place. 

How gladly would we have remained longer here, but we 
were bound to be in England by a certain date, and had other 
places to visit on our way home. But not even the glories of the 
Bernese Oberland, surely one of the most beautiful parts of the 
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world, could efface the impression made on our minds by our 
ten days’ sojourn on the Brenner Pass. 

To anyone who wants a real holiday, both for body and mind, 
we would say : 

“Go to the Austrian Tyrol, and you will find rest and 
refreshment, the effect of which will remain with you for many a 
long day, after its mountains and streams have grown (as, alas ! 
they do) dim in the picture-gallery of your memory.” 


II. 


WE had lingered so long on the Brenner Pass, detained by the 
many charms of our mountain home there, that, when at last we 
proceeded on our travels, the time we had to spend in the Tyrol 
was drawing short and we had to alter our programme con- 
siderably. We, however, decided to stay two days at Inns- 
bruck, and go on into Switzerland by the Vorarlberg Railway, 
of the beauty of which we had heard enough to make us long to 
see it. Weconsulted the oracle, Baedeker, as to what place we 
should stop at, so as to break the long journey, between Inns- 
bruck and Zurich, and finally chose Bludenz, as the description 
of “the icy peak of the Scesaplana, and the snowy saddle” . 

of something else, of which I forget the name, at once won our 
mountain-loving hearts. 

Innsbruck, according to the same great authority, Baedeker, 
“ts, next to Salzburg, the most magnificently situated town in the 
German Alps”; but surely there can be few towns more 
beautifuliy situated, anywhere. It is too well-known a place to 
need any description, but who, that has once seen it, can ever 
forget it. To me it would have been interesting anyhow, owing 
to its being so linked with the memory of the great hero of my 
childhood, Andreas Hofer. How well do I remember the 
little marble-covered book, which contained the lives of him, 
and of Wilhelm Tell, and which disappeared mysteriously,-as 
so many of our childish treasures do. 

On the second evening after our arrival we climbed up to 
Berg Isel, an eminence overlooking the town and famous for 
more than one engagement during the Tyrolese war, and fora 
glorious victory gained by Hofer and his intrepid followers. 

The view from this place, on that lovely June evening, held us 
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chained to the spot for long after we ought to have been on our 
road home. The gigantic chain of mountains, which seemed 
almost to overhang the town, was changing colour every 
moment, in the glow of the sun, which was now setting, after 
an unusually hot day. The river itself was only visible here and 
there, but the thin veil of blue mist which hung about the valley, 
betrayed its presence. The apparently tiny projection at the top 
of one of the mountains, called the Fraulein Hiitte, showed sharp 
and clear against the golden sky, a sure sign of fair weather, so 
the people say, for they look upon this little peak quite as a 
barometer. Long purple shadows stretched across the valley 
making the grass and trees look an almost unnaturally bright 
green, by contrast, where the sun shone upon them ; and touches 
of the same golden light made the church-towers, and higher 
buildings of Innsbruck, stand out most picturesquely from the 
deep mass of shade, which lay over the lower parts of the town. 

It was hard to realize the terrible battles which had taken 
place, twice at least, on this peaceful spot, when the brave 
Tyrolese made such a determined stand for their independence, 
and the freedom of their beautiful land. 

But the glow was fading, and we turned homewards at last. 
One end of the valley was now quite dark and gloomy, but 
beyond, through an opening in the nearer mountains appeared a 
far distant view of peaks, bathed in an unearthly golden light. 
Groups of holiday-makers passed us on their way down to their 
homes in the valley, laughing and talking merrily as they went 
and with their hands full of the large feathery spirea, which here 
grows wild. 

We visited, of course, the Hof Kirche, with its magnificent 
tomb of the Emperor Maximilian I. and its two rows of 
colossal bronze figures. 

One has the feeling here of being present at some grand 
lying in state; the huge tomb in the centre, and the dark 
stately figures, keeping guard on each side of the church, impress 
one with an unusually strong sense of awe and reverence. A 
more suitable spot for the last resting-place of Hofer could 
hardly be found. 

“ After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ;” and truly rest seems 
well earned by one who was thus “ faithful unto death.” His 
white marble monument stands near the door, and beside it is 
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one to the memory of the other Tyrolese who fell in defence of 
their country. 

Much as we enjoyed Innsbruck, its picturesque streets, and 
beautiful old houses, with their glorious mountain background, 
we found sight-seeing here rather a labour, owing to the heat, 
which seemed most oppressive, after the cool fresh air we had 
been breathing lately. We were glad to think that we should so 
soon exchange the hot glaring streets for the open country once 
more. 

Our hotel was most comfortable, and we seemed to be once more 
in the very centre of civilization, with English books and papers, 
and a regular ¢able-@’héte, although this was at an unfashionable 
mid-day hour. But there was one peculiarity about it which 
puzzled us not a little, and weighed considerably on our minds. 
The visitors were not.very numerous, owing to its being early in 
the season, but there were enough of them to have formed a 
cheerful little society of their own, had it not been for the curious 
fact that they all spoke under their breath. This had such a 
depressing effect upon our spirits, that we resolved to struggle 
against it, and not to give in to the prevailing fashion. Accord- 
ingly we walked in to our meals trying to look ostentatiously 
cheerful, and made our first remarks in an ordinary tone of 
voice. But our conversation sounded so unnaturally loud, and 
we were looked upon with such obvious mistrust and aversion 
by the others, that our courage failed us, and we subsided into 
the awe-struck silence or subdued whisferings of our ccm- 
panions. We wondered whether any audacious visitor would 
ever arrive who would be sufficiently riotous to break through 
this most solemn and inexplicable hush. 

Early on Monday morning we took our seats in the train 
which runs from Innsbruck right through into Switzerland. We 
were glad to find places in one of those delightful carriages 
which have a sort of passage down one. side, into which all the 
compartments open, and where one can stand ard see the 
scenery to perfection through the many open windcws. 

At first the line went along the valley of the Inn, and we had, 
on our right hand, a continuation of the same chain of moun- 
tains which overhangs Inn sbruck. About eight miles frcm the 
town is the Martin’s Wand, where the Emperor Maximilian had 
such an extraordinary escape when out chamois-hunting, and 
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where he is said to have clung for some time, head downwards, 
to the face of the precipice, whilst the Abbot of Witten, down 
below, offered prayers for his passing soul, and held up the 
blessed sacrament to comfort him in his last moments. The 
story is well known of his almost miraculous rescue by a 
brave hunter. A crucifix was afterwards erected on the spot, 
to commemorate the event. 

We rushed through the valleys at a good pace, but by-and- 
by the train turned up into the mountains, and then began to 
labour and tug laboriously up the steep ascent, almost like a 
living creature. This Vorarlberg Railway is certainly a mar- 
vellous piece of engineering. The train creeps along the side 
of the mountains through the most magnificent gorges, here and 
there the line taking such a tremendous curve that, as we 
looked out of our carriage windows near the centre of the 
train, we could see at once both the engineand the guard’s van; 
and we seemed actually to overhang the precipices, which went 
sheer down into the narrow, green valley below; where the 
foaming, tumbling river looked like a mere narrow streamlet. 

We made very few stoppages, one of these being at a little 
station where some féte was going on, and the open-air res- 
taurant, by the side of the station buildings, was crowded with 
peasants in picturesque costume; the women resembling the 
Swiss peasantry in their dress, but with variously coloured, 
bright silk aprons, and flat black hats with narrow, black velvet 
streamers ; the men in short, grey-green knee-breeches and 
superfluous-looking stockings reaching only from their knees 
to their ankles, their jackets adorned with large horn buttons, 
and their felt hats with eagle’s feathers or mountain flowers. 
They were probably chamois-hunters from the Tyrolese and 
Bavarian highlands, as the ordinary villagers in the Tyrol wear 
only the brown homespun of the country. 

We stopped again at St. Anton, where the scenery was 
particularly grand ; here they brought to the carriages glasses 
of deliciously cold, water and bunches of Alpen rosen, one of 
which we bought. Immediately on leaving the station we 
plunged into a tunnel that seemed quite interminable, and in 
which: we were almost choked with the want of air and the 
smoke. We seemed to be an hour or more toiling slowly up, 
in total darkness, as the carriage lamps had never been lit, and 
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we were thankful to come out into the sunshine once more. We 
were told that it takes half-an-hour to go up through this tunnel 
and seventeen minutes to come down. 

And now we had evidently reached our highest point, and were 
descending again, as the train ceased toiling and straining, and 
began to run smoothly once more. Before long we caught 
sight of a mass of snow, through an opening between the 
great fir-clad mountains, and we felt sure that we were near our 
journey’s end, and that the “zcy peak of the Scesaplana” was 
before us. 

The train drew up at a tiny station in a lovely valley, and we 
were most hospitably received at the “ Bludenzer Hof” just 
across the road. We were surprised at being greeted in our 
own native tongue, as in the other villages of the Tyrol we had 
heard nothing but German spoken; but it turned out that the 
son of our landlord had been at school in England for some 
little time, and had picked up a wonderful knowledge of the 
language. 

After luncheon and a short rest we started on an exploring 
expedition. We went up the steep, narrow street, down the 
side of which dashed a tiny rill of clear brown water, and past 
the church, which looked well worthy of a visit, and was perched 
high on the side of the hill, with the old brown roofs of the 
houses nestling close under it. We resolved, however, to leave 
the church till later on in the evening, and so we kept straight 
on, along a steep path leading up into the beech and fir woods, 
which here clothe both sides of the valley. On that sultry 
afternoon, this path was quite perfection ; it followed the curves 
of the mountains the whole way, and while wandering along in 
the cool shade of the trees we could look across the valley at 
the beautiful Scesaplana, with its mantle of snow, and the other 
nearer mountains, of which every turn in the path brought us 
new and lovelier views. There was a pleasant breeze, too, at 
this height, which was most refreshing after the oppressive heat 
in the village below, and we were only afraid lest this same cool 
breeze should bring up the threatening black clouds and thundery- 
looking haze which completely blotted out the end of the valley 
towards Switzerland. 

These woods were full of beautiful flowers, of an entire'y 
different order from those we had found on the Brenner, 
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Quantities of Turk’s-cap lilies, small brown columbines, yellow 
foxgloves, and one or two varieties of orchis, covered the ground 
under the trees, while at the edge of the wood was a tangle of 
vild roses, white and every shade of pink, up to the very deepest 
frimson. 

We came down presently on to an open space, with one or 
two wooden houses dotted about on it; these had bright little 
gardens, full chiefly of carnations and tall white lilies, and all 
shut in and sheltered by orchards. An eager little stream came 
leaping down from the mountains, past these houses, and was 
crossed just here by a rough wooden bridge. At the back of 
one of the houses was an old mossy trough, through which the 
water perpetually flowed, keeping it fresh and cool. Here was 
a bright-looking woman, very busy washing out some wooden 
pails, which pleasantly suggested a dairy, and made me suddenly 
realise how thirsty I was. 

We stopped to ask her for milk, of which she had none 
herself, but informed us that if we went across the bridge, we 
should find a “7ttle old man,’ who kept cows, and he would 
probably supply us. She good-naturedly left her work to show 
us the right path, and told us that if we failed to get the milk 
there we were to come back to her, and she would take us to 
another neighbour, who also had a dairy. We thanked her 
heartily for her kindness, and proceeded on our way. 

A short walk beyond the bridge brought us to another stream, 
fortunately a narrow one, as we had to jump over it, in order 
to reach the ruinous-looking sheds to which we had been 
directed. Here was the “little old man,” whom we at once 
recognised by the description, apparently enjoying the society 
of his cows, as they all seemed mixed up together in very 
close quarters. He was completely puzzled by our request, 
scratched his head, and assured us the milk was all promised. 
But when he understood that I only wanted a glassful, he 
seemed quite relieved and pleased to be able to give it, but now 
arose a fresh difficulty—he had no glass, and neither of course 
had we. However, he seized upon an enormous bucket, washed 
it out in the stream, and disappeared into the cow-shed, while we 
sat down outside to rest. Finding that our old friend did not 
reappear, after about ten minutes we went in to look for him, 
and found him busy milking. He brought the bucket out about 
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a third full, and tilting it up, begged me to drink as much as I 
liked ! 

He was so eager to show his hospitality and willingness to dc 
what he could for us, that he seemed bitterly disappointed that 
I was unable to drink two or three quarts at a time, and when 
we asked what we were to pay, he looked quite astonished, and 
said : 

“Why, nothing!” 

He was overwhelmed with gratitude by the present of a few 
kreutzers, which my companion pressed upon him, and declared 
it was “much too much.” We parted great friends, and the old 
man followed us to the edge of the stream, telling us to come 
back another day and he would give us some more milk. 

As we passed the other houses on our way back, we heard a 
voice calling after us, and there was our friendly woman, who 
had spied us from her window. She asked if we had found 
what we wanted, or whether she could help us any further. 

How much it increases the pleasure of travelling to meet with 
the kindness and friendliness that we did here and everywhere in 
Tyrol. If only our English country people would learn this, 
and be more ready to speak a kind word, or hold out a helping 
hand to the strangers and foreigners who may come among 
them, instead of staring rudely at them, laughing at them, and 
alas! sometimes even hooting after them, as if they were hardly 
fellow-creatures at all. 

Later in the evening we went to look at the church. The 
whole of the village, above which it stands, is most quaint and 
picturesque. The little streets are narrow and winding, the 
houses mostly high and gabled, many of them having wooden 
balconies, and brown-tiled roofs, with dormer windows. There 
is a great deal of bright colour about them, in the way of pale 
green shutters, paintings (very crude and rough) on the outer 
walls, and everywhere flowers, in gardens, and windows, and 
wherever they can be got to grow. 

In the church, the interior of which was disappointing, we 
found the village priest busy decorating for some festival, with a 
couple of peasants helping him. On the floor there were lying 
several young birch-trees, ready to be put up in their places ; 
they are cut off at the roots, and much used for decorating 
purposes. The view from outside the church was most striking, 
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and on the village side was a high wall, with three large round 
openings in it, through which could be seen the most lovely 
pictures of valley and mountains, with the old grey stone-work 
asa frame. Adjoining the church was a large ancient building, 
the lower windows of which were so bolted and barred as to 
suggest gloomy thoughts of dungeons, and indeed we were told 
that they had originally been used as such. 

Meanwhile the threatened storm, which had passed over in 
the afternoon, was coming up again, and the heat seemed to 
grow more oppressive every moment. It was nearly eighty in 
the shade now, at past seven o’clock in the evening, and huge 
drops of rain beginning to fall, warned us to hurry homeward as 
fast as we could. Before long the storm broke over the valley, 
and lasted far on into the night, incessant thunder and lightning, 
accompanied by torrents of rain, most refreshing to listen to 
after the intense heat. 

When I first looked out the next morning, the place presented 
a very different appearance from what it had done in the bright, 
hot sunshine of yesterday. The storm had spent its strength in 
the night, but a gentle rain was still falling, and the damp, warm 
air was full of the scent of hay and flowers, and the indescribable 
freshness that comes after a thunder-storm in very hot weather. 
Heavy clouds were rolling up from the valley, and hiding the 
tops of the mountains, while wreaths of soft white mist lay on 
their sides. The river was rushing along in renewed strength, 
and I wondered whether the little foot-bridge, which I thought I 
remembered yesterday, had really existed in my imagination 
only, as all trace of it had totally disappeared. By-and-bye, 
however, the question was solved, by the huge dog from the 
hotel, whom I saw just then returning from his morning’s walk. 
When he reached the water’s edge, he put in one paw, and felt 
about cautiously till he discovered the plank, now, of course, 
completely covered by the water. It was amusing to see how 
carefully he tried every step, until he was near enough to make 
one spring on to the shore. I suppose this small inundation 
was of frequent occurrence, and he was therefore quite used 
to it. 

On this last morning, we had only just time for a short walk 
across the valley, and a hurried exploration of the magnificent 
gorge which leads up to the Scesaplana, before we had to return 
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to the hotel to put our things together before starting on our 
long journey into Switzerland. It was with many regrets that 
we left this lovely valley, although our stay in it had been so 
short. An old hand-book, written more than half-a-century ago, 
says of Bludenz, that although its inhabitants are obliged to go 
to other countries for work, yet they never forget the place of 
their birth, and invariably return to end their days there. It is 
easy to understand the passionate love which they must have 
for such a beautiful place, and how often, when far away from it, 
during the hard work, the care, the disappointments and pain of 
life, their thoughts must turn backward through the weary years, 
with an almost unbearable longing for their own glorious 
mountains, and the peaceful home of their childhood, down in 
the quiet valley. 

And even for us, who had only spent one day at Bludenz, 
what a pleasant memory of the place, and its kindly inhabitants 
will be always left in our minds. 

We often hear it said “ What is the use of spending so much 
money, tearing about in foreign countries, when there is so much 
to be seen in England?” Quite true! and no right-minded 
Englishman would ever wish to depreciate our own beautiful 
land. But there are many of us, to whom the rapid movement 
of foreign travel, the difference of language, the entire change of 
manners and customs, is a refreshment in itself, which can never 
be obtained during any holiday in England. Then too, the 
memory of new places visited, which, till now, had been mere 
names on a map, must enlarge the mind of the traveller, and 
give him new views and wider interests, which will leave a lasting 
impression upon him. 

And is there no trace left, too, of the rest and peace which the 
very sight of these mountains, the very sound of the “many 
waters” in these quiet valleys, bring to the heart? A rest 
which is sure to come when our petty cares and worries seem to 
sink into insignificance, as they do here; a temporary peace, 
which may surely be a stepping-stone to that other Peace, more 
deeply-rooted, more enduring even than these everlasting hills, 
the Peace given by their Maker Himself, which “ passeth all 
understanding.” 

ALISON MCLEAN. 
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A Fog-Fdyl. 


By DARLEY DALE. 





Author of “ LoTTIE’s WOOING,” “ THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” “ FAIR 
KATHERINE,” etc. 


THERE is poetry in most things, even in a fog, but it takes a 
poet to discern the poetry. A thick yellow London fog which 
makes the throat sore and the eyes smart would baffle even a 
poet who should attempt to see any poetry in it. A London 
fog is a most prosaic phenomenon, which never suggested any- 
thing more poetical than pea-soup to the richest imagination. 

A country fog is a very different thing, a country fog which 
clothes hill and dale in a thick white cloud, throws a softening 
veil over slated roofs, shrouds the trees in an impenetrable mist, 
casts a web of mystery over the most familiar objects, making 
mortals loom gigantic, transforming ploughmen into wraiths, and 
ploughed fields into misty seas; there is poetry as well as 
rheumatism lurking in the depths of a country fog. 

This was a country fog. 

Two people were in it, three would have been one too many ; 
one would have found the world uninhabited without the other. 
Two people, a man and a girl, the man tall and big and strong 
and fair, brave as a lion, shy as a mouse; the girl, small and 
slight, with laughing, dark eyes, and dark, waving hair ; timid, 
perhaps, but not the least shy: still in her teens; easy to woo, 
but hard to win, for coquetry was, in the man’s opinion, her 
only fault. 

A coquette she was, a born coquette ; it might be her misfortune, 
it was scarcely her fault, though the man thought it was; men 
do not know everything, not quite everything; they do not 
know, and they never will know, how impossible it is for a born 
coquette to avoid coquetry. 

She may abhor it in the abstract, she may loathe herself for 
practising it, she may know, if indulged in, it will break her own 
heart ; but, for all that, when the time comes she will not resist 
the temptation to indulge in it. The coquette in general will 
not, the coquette in particular, the girl in her teens, did not. 
The time came, the time of the fog; the man wooed, the girl 
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refused to be won ; let him woo, by all means, it was nice to be 
wooed, but let him not dream of winning, it was not so nice to 
be won. 

The man was shy, he retreated; the girl was not shy, she 
advanced ; the man grew bolder, and spoke plainer; the girl 
grew timid, and refused to understand him; and the fog grew 
thicker and denser, and wrapped them closely in a thick white, 
clinging mist. 

The man was the worst off, he was in two fogs, a mental fog 

as well as the physical fog; he was ina mental fog as to the 
girl’s feelings towards him. He was rich in this world’s goods, 
and he would have given all he possessed to know that she 
loved him! As for the external fog, he was hardly conscious of 
its presence. 
-» The girl, on the contrary, was in no mental fog, she knew well 
enough how he loved her; hadn’t he been trying to tell her so 
for the last six months, only she would not listen? She knew 
also the state of her own feelings with regard to him; she was 
not in the least doubt with regard to them, not the very least. 

A much more prosaic doubt was troubling her, a doubt which 
increased every minute, a doubt as to the whereabouts of herself 
and her companion, a doubt she suspected the man shared. He 
did, but with this difference, the girl did not know where they 
were, the man did not care. 

He was with Bella, that was enough for him; whether they 
had passed the lane which led to her home or not, he neither 
knew nor cared. All he cared about just then was to know the 
exact position he occupied in the girl’s heart; while to judge 
from her questions, all that interested her in Heaven and earth 
was the exact position they two occupied on the road they were 
traversing. 

Had they passed the turning which led to her home, or had 
they not ? 

The man was sure they had not, the girl was afraid they had. 
Afraid, because a little way beyond this turn the road lay across 
a great common, and to be out on the common in this fog would 
be no joke. 

Night was near, the short autumn day was dying, the shades 
of evening were strengthening the density of the fog ; the white 
cloud which wrapped them round like a mantle, was now grey. 
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The fences on the road-side were no longer visible, no giant 
trees now loomed through the haze. 

“Bella, I would give worlds to know where we are.” 

“So would I,” said Bella. 

“Never mind where we are ; we are together.” 

“In a fog, and very damp and uncomfortable it is,” interrupted 
Miss Bella. 

“Bella, I have been trying for months for this oppor- 
tunity——” 

“Of losing your wayjin a fog? Mr. Grant, I am sure we have 
passed the lane.” 

Mr. Grant muttered something not too complimentary to the 
lane, under his breath, and pursued his own train of thought. 

“For months I have been trying to find——” 

“No, not months, only minutes ; it seemed a long time, I know, 
it seems hours to me, but we can’t have been an hour yet trying 
to find the turning ; we must have passed it, are you sure we 
have not ?” said the girl. 

“No, Iam not sure. There is only one thing in the world I 
want to be sure of, and that is——” 

“That we shall get out of this dreadful fog safely ; that is my 
heart's desire too,” said Bella. 

Then the man said something about the fog that had no 
meaning in it, but which men will say about all manner of 
things when they are out of temper, and certainly the girl was 
very provoking. 

“Hush! It is a horrid fog, but you should not say that. I 
am sure we have passed the lane, hadn’t we better turn back?” 

“I beg your pardon. Perhaps we had; wait a moment, I will 
go on a fewyards. We must be quite close to the lane; if I don’t 
find it I’ll come back to you,” said the man. 

In three strides Alec Grant was lost to Bella’s sight. She 
stood still for a few moments, and then, feeling frightened when 
she found herself alone,.she followed him. At first she heard 
his footsteps in front of her, but suddenly they ceased. ‘What 
was he doing? was he standing still to reconnoitre? The girl 
stood still too, and listened, but the man, where was he? why 
didn’t he come back ? 

Should she call out to him? She was horribly frightened, 
alone in this fog, scarcely able to see a yard in front of her. 
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No, she would not call out to him ; he must be quite close to 
her, to call to him would look as if she cared for him, it would be 
so undignified ; no, she would not call out, she would run after 
him ; that was not very dignified, but then, he could not see her 
running in this fog. 

So she started running, and in a few paces found herself on 
the grass, and she knew she must be on the common, for there 
was no grass on the side of the road they had been walking on. 

She stopped short as soon as she felt the grass under her feet, 
but the fog was so dense and it was growing so dark that she 
conld not see where the road was; she turned back, as she 
thought, in the same direction in which she came, but it took 
her several minutes before she found the road again, and then 
she was not sure which way she had come. 

“T suppose I had better wait here till he comes back. Where 
can he be gone? Oh, how stupid of him to leave me! Oh, 
why did I let him go? Oh, this dreadful fog! Why doesn’t he 
come back? Oh, how dark it is getting, and how horribly 
silent it is; there is not a sound. I feel as if I were the only 
person in the world. Oh, how dreadfully lonely it is. Oh, 
how horribly frightened I am.” 

And the girl wept. 

Where in the world could the man be gone? Was he playing 
her a trick ? 

Oh, how cruel of him !—how wicked to leave her here alone in 
the fog, when he must be quite close to her! Of course he was 
doing it to tease her, to break down her pride, to make her call — 
out to him to come back to her. 

That she would not do; no, she would lie out here in the 
darkness, in the cold, in the fog, but she would not shout out his 
name—his hated name. 

She whispered it to herself; Alec, that was his name; did she 
hate it so very much after all ? 

Oh! why didn’t the man come back to her? He must have 
found out they had passed the turning, and were on the common. 
Perhaps he had known it all along! Possibly! probably !! most 
likely!!! certainly!!!! The more the girl thought of it, the 
more certain she was he had known they were on the common, 
and had purposely left her, in a fit of pique. 

She had been wilfully keeping him in a mental fog, mystifying 
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him as to the state of her feelings towards him; teasing him, 
luring him on one minute to repel him the next, and this was his 
revenge. 

Oh, how mean of him! how dreadfully mean! to lure a poor 
girl into a fog and then leave her all alone as night was coming 
on, on a great, lonely common! How cruel! How much worse 
than to keep a poor man in a mental fog, lifting him into paradise 
one minute to fling him into purgatory the next! And he 
pretended to love her! He did love her ; she was quite sure of 
that—as sure as that she did, or did not, love him. Which 
was it ? 

Ob, how cold she was getting! She must move on; she 
would keep to the road now she had found it, but she could not 
stand still any longer. She would follow the road to the bitter 
end ; one way would lead her back to the village in which she 
had met Alec Grant, the other would lead her down into a 
valley on the other side of the common, so she walked on 
slowly. 

She was frightened, but her pride gave her courage. She 
would find her way home if possible, if it were only to show him 
how little she cared for his cruel trick. 

And the man—where was he? 

Wandering about the common in a frantic state in search of 
the girl. 

He had gone on in front of her hastily, counting every 
moment away from her side a lost moment, thinking as he went 
of her and not of the lane or the common, till suddenly he found 
he was on the grass, and once on the grass he could not get off 
it. He went in this direction and the other, but try as he would 
he could not strike the road. 

He wandered about in a circle, as people do in a fog; he 
shouted Bella’s name and stood still and listened for an answer ; 
he then started off in a fresh attempt to reach the road, but in 
vain—it baffled him. 

It was ridiculous at first ; five minutes ago he had been by 
Bella’s side, and now not a sound, not a vestige of her! She 
must be within a stone’s throw of him, and yet the fog separated 
them as completely as the Atlantic Ocean could have done, for 
the time being. 

Surely Bella must hear him shouting to her ; why didn’t she 
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answer? She was nervous, he knew, when out alone in the 
country, and in this fog he was sure she must be dreadfully 
frightened. She must want him—why didn’t she answer his 
call ? 

It was no longer ridiculous, it was annoying. Another ten 
minutes, and it was maddening; yet another ten and it was 
serious, not on his account, but on Bella’s. The girl would be 
terrified, and if she did not find her way out of the fog before 
night set in, what would become of her ? 

At this thought the man stepped again and whistled, thinking 
a whistle might pierce the fog better than a shout. Then he 
listened, but not a sound broke the awful stillness of that great 
lonely common wrapped in fog. It was horribly lonely ; even he, 
great, strong, brave man as he was, felt his spirits fall and his heart 
sink ; the silence, the gloom, the clammy coldness of the fog 
which surrounded him, cutting him off from the blue heavens 
above as well as from home and his fellow-creatures, oppressed 
him and, to put it mildly, he did not like it. 

It was so desperately annoying. Here was he, probably not a 
stone’s throw from the one woman the world contained for him, 
and this wretched fog hid her from him as effectually as if she 
had been on another planet. 

Poor little Bella ; how terrified she must be! She was nervous 
when he was with her, she would be ten times more frightened 
now. Oh,if he could only find her! 

He shook himself like a great bear, and started off afresh, 
determined not to stop again till he arrived at some stumbling- 
block, wall, or tree, or fence, or cow, or—— 

What was this? 

His feet felt the ground under them change from grass to 
gravel, and at the same moment he collided with a little soft, 
slender creature in a damp sealskin jacket, who cried out as they 
met, and the next moment was trembling and sobbinz in 
his arms. 

It was the girl. 

They were almost in the centre of the common, at a point 
_ where five roads met, and, though they did not know it then, very 
near the spot where they had originally separated. Since then 
he had been describing circles on the grass, she had been 
walking round and round the cross-roads close to the grass. At 
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last he made a wider circle, and struck the road and the girl, 
where their orbits intersected. 

“Bella, my darling! at last I have found you!” exclaimed 
the man. 

“Don’t let me go again, Alec, not for a moment,” said the girl. 

“T will not.” 

“Let us keep together,” said Bella. 

“We will—always. I desire nothing better. You mean 
always, don’t you, Bella?” 

“Oh, yes—always. For ever and ever.” 

“Oh, Bella! I am so happy now I have won you.” 

“So am I, now I have found you,” said the girl. 

“T was afraid you did not care for me,” said the man. 

“T was afraid I had lost you for ever,” said Bella. 

“ And would you have cared if you had ?” 

“T should have died,” said the girl, but whether she meant of 
love or of fright, he was too happy to enquire. 

The fog had no terrors for either of them now; the fog fiend 
had cast out the demon of coquetry: its loneliness, its bewilder- 
ing gloom, its mystery, its icy chilliness no longer oppressed 
them ; they were together, they understood each other at last, 
love warmed their hearts. A fig for the fog and its terrors! 

Still, it behoved them to try and get out of it, and when the 
mental fog had been completely swept away from the man’s 
understanding, they turned their attention to considering the best 
way to get home. 

Then suddenly it occurred to the girl that she had a compass 
on her watch-chain, and to the man that he had matches in his 
pocket ; a little reflection told them they must be at the cross- 
roads in the middle of the common, and with the help of the 
compass and the matches, which enabled them to consult it, 
they steered themselves safely across the common into the road 
where we first met them. Here the fog was lifting, and they had 
not much difficulty in finding their way home. 

And the man blessed the fog which sent his wife into his arms ; 
and the girl blessed it, too, for it drove away the silly mists 
which hid her real worth from him. 

Coquettes beware! Fogs are uncanny things; they may not 
be so kind to you as they were to Bella. Cast out the demon of 
coquetry yourselves, don’t wait for the fog-fiend to drive it out. 





NEVER. 


Hever, 


NEVER to see thy face again, 
Never to hear thy voice, 

Never to know the tender care 
That bade my soul rejoice. 


Never to breathe into thine ears 
My hopes, my joys, my pain ; 

Never to hear thy footsteps soft, 
Or see thee smile again. 


Never to walk in converse sweet 
Through meadows green and fair ; 
Never to plan for future days, 
Or kneel with thee in prayer. 


Never to share each other’s joys, 
Or yet together weep ; 

Never! ah no, for Death’s cold touch 
Hath closed thine eyes in sleep. 


Never! sad word of grief and pain, 
On earth so dark, so drear, 

In heaven its meaning shall be changed, 
And all things new appear. 


Never shall bonds of love be rent 
Beyond those azure skies ; 

Never shall suffering cloud the brow, 
Or weeping dim the eyes. 


Never shall misconception rend 
With pangs the aching breast, 
For death and pain and earthly woes 
Have vanished for the blest. 
CHARLOTTE A. PRICE 
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H Perplering Doung Woman. 


By THE HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 
CHAPTER IX. 


“No sunshine,” repeated the deep, melodious voice, whose 
music made Joan dumb. “You look indeed as if you had put 
every ray of sunlight out of your life.” Then Despard came 
nearer. 

“ What have you been doing to yourself, Miss Maynard? You 
are—have you been ill?” 

“You—you startled me,” she told him meekly. She was 
deathly pale, but that was at sight of him; her cloak was long 
and black and unbecoming, making her look too slight and too 
tall; she had taken off her hat to relieve her head, and the 
lovely rich hair was blown about and disordered; her eyes 
seemed unnaturally large and too deeply shadowed, with an 
expression in their shadows and their depths the like of which 
Despard had never seen before. She looked up as she said 
“You startled me,” and as the man, the keen, calm lawyer, met 
that glance of wondrous pathos and marvellous beauty, he 
forgot all the carefully prepared speech he had brought with 
him, and he spoke, as he most rarely did, on impulse. 

“Why are you doing this? Do you want to £2// yourself and 
then me? How dare you write me the insulting letter you did, 
and heap that abominable wealth upon me? Did you think— 
oh! Joan—did you ever think when you repulsed me so cruelly, 
that I cared for, that I even remembered your money? I made 
that will to ease your father’s last moments, I was then ignorant 
of his identity, and I never dreamed whose name was to be 
coupled with yours. When I saw it, you recollect——” 

“You forgave him,” she said, low and tremulous, “ I remember 
that.” 

“IT had no power, no time, to destroy the iniquitous thing, you 
remember that. And then you—oh! Heavens, you showed 
your opinion of me plainly enough. You thought I had sold 
my pardon, and you heaped such insults upon me as even such 
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a man as you believed me to be could not tamely have 
brooked. 

“Tnsults ?” 

“ Gross insults, what else? to pour your detestable wealth upon 
me—who want none of it, will have, touch, none of it. Listen, I 
have acted as your father’s executor, and am winding up, and 
arranging his affairs to the best of my ability, but not one 
farthing of his will I ever finger or use. It will all remain 
intact or increasing, for you. You may as well know and face 
that fact at once.” 

“T will not have it; I will not have one farthing.” 

“You shall have it, every farthing.” 

“ A dead man’s will must have some power.” 

“A living man’s will has more. I know by experience that 
entreaty avails nothing with you, I shall not have recourse 
to that. But you made a mistake in so precipitately taking the 
refusal into your own hands; what right had you to take for 
granted my willingness to marry you? I utterly refuse to fulfil 
such contract, thus half of the money is speedily disposed of ; 
it returns to you—its rightful owner. You require it, I will not 
be cursed by it. I have sufficient for all my needs, and the 
salvation of my life has been work, imperative occupation. 
Wealth without exertion would mean for me ruin. You cannot 
work, a fragile butterfly like you; already the very thought of 
it has altered you past recognition ; you must live in ease and 
luxury, your normal condition ; buy a title with your wealth, and 
fulfil your destiny.” 

“Who is offering gratituous insults now?” Joan broke in 
passionately. 

“T apologise, I had no right to say so much.” 

“But you ¢hink of me as below contempt. I—I ” She 
staggered a little and clutched at the wall, for the cave was 
swimming round her. 

“ Are you ill—in pain?” the man asked, swiftly changing and 
advancing. But she waved him back, recovering herself: 

“ A little neuralgia, it is nothing. Where can Lady Lea be? 
Did you meet her ?” 

“I did; she directed me here and promised that we should 
not be interrupted. It is an odd place for an interview, but 
Lady Lea’s idea was that you would never give me a satisfactory 

28 
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one in the house, you would escape to your own room or some: 
where, ere matters could be finally settled —whereas here—neither 
you nor I quit this cave, Miss Maynard, until our affairs ave 
settled.” 

The treachery of Julie was the last straw. Joan Maynard 
stood without support now, also without strength, facing an 
adversary who gave no quarter. 

“You will not be troubled by me after to-day, I assure you of 
that, Miss Maynard. In all probability you and I see each 
other now, for the /as¢ time.” The comfort he intended such 
assurance to give, utterly failed to reach her, in fact his 
reassuring words but increased the intensity of the pain which 
was stabbing her heart through and through. There was not the 
faintest symptom of tenderness nor any trace of the love which 
was so surely dead in Despard’s look or manner, naught but 
stern resentment and implacable resolution. She had wished to 
destroy his affection (so she had told herself), and she had 
undoubtedly succeeded in eradicating it root and branch, but 
she could take no pleasure in her success while her heart was 
writhing and quivering in this awful agony. “ Therefore,” he 
went on in a deliberate, emotionless manner, ‘“ bear with me 
now for afew questions more. I want to know what I had 
done to imbue you with the belief that I was a creature 
mean and despicable, in other words that I would accept such a 
legacy as you have tried to force upon me. Why did you allow 
that useless will to be made? And why, when I told you my 
history, poor dupe that I was, did you give me no hint that you 
knew it before far better than I did? I confess I am puzzled as 
to your motzve for some of your actions.” 

“You wrong me—cruelly.” Brave Joan tried to speak 
coherently, but the pain at her heart surged into her head 
and dazed and bewildered her. She looked out at the tossing 
discoloured sea, and the beating driving rain, and their unrest 
seemed to bewilder her more; she glanced up into her com- 
panion’s face, and her very tongue seemed tied by those cold, 
pitiless eyes, those handsome stony features ; in desperation she 
fixed her gaze on the ground and clasping and unclasping 
her hands, she stammered feebly : “I—I never did know any- 
thing. My;father told me nothing of the contents of his will. 
You made it, I filled in your name at his request, but he forbade 
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me to read it, and I did not see—I was in such distress—I did 
not see my own name. I—I had no zdea—I never dreamed— 
that I was so miserably involved.” 

“Miserably involved.” He repeated her words without 
comment, but something in his tone made her blaze up. 

“ My name ought never to have entered that will. You put it 
there. How dared you write it? This most wretched compli- 
cation has its origin with you, Mr. Despard.” 

“We waste time in these reprisals. I will only say that 
I was but a legal machine when I drew up that will 
according to instructions received, as I have drawn up hundreds 
of others. As a matter of form I asked your father if you were 
cognisant of and agreeable to his wishes, and he assured me 
that you were. Why you should expect me to interfere in your 
matrimonial arrangements further, I confess I am unable to 
conjecture, Miss Lucas.” 

His speech, his voice, his glance, were like so many lashes 
cutting her quivering heart each one. 

“Oh,” she uttered with a deep drawn breath and a face ghastly 
as death. “Let this weary matter rest. Tell me exactly why 
you came here to-day, and then—if you have any mercy in you 
—go!” 

“TI shall go directly you have acceded to my wishes— not 
before. -I unconditionally refuse to marry you. You hear—you 
understand that ?” 

“YT hear—I—-understand—that.” The bitterness of death was 
surely passed now.” 

“By such rejection of your hand, you are secured the half of 
your estate. The remaining half I refuse to touch, but in this 
case I must appeal to your—good nature. I entreat you to let 
me make it yours by deed of gift and so give you back your 
own, after which I promise—to pass out of your life for ever.” 

Perhaps if he had not uttered those last words, Joan’s suffering 
brain, in which Despard’s voice and the raging wind and sea 
seemed hopelessly mingled, might have denied her the power of 
speech, but he said that, and then stung to madness by a glance 
at her tortured face he added cruelly: 

“The money will be yours unfettered by any conditions, you 
understand. You will be free to do as you like with it or your- 
self—to marry Lord Cavass for instance if——” 

28? 
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She interrupted, crying out in her pain piteously : 

“Oh! you are hard, merciless—as death. Will nothing—wo- 
thing quench your resentment, would you carry it beyond the 
grave—your human vengeance, your imperfect idea of justice, 
through those mighty portals which have closed upon the 
evil doer and the wronged ? Ah, I forgot — forgive me,” she 
raised her clasped hands to her head. “ I—I accepted your 
hatred. I asked you to visit your anger on me, and you pardoned 
him—I must not forget that. Forgive me.” 

“I gave forgiveness when a penitent man entreated it.” 
Despard’s voice had changed ; the girl’s cry, her piteous gesture, 
her eyes, affected him as she little guessed, and it was with a last 
instinct of self-defence that he spoke once more rapidly. “I for- 
gave your father fully and I am not so vengeful as to resent on 
you his sins. But you voluntarily became my enemy, with your 
own lips you wronged me. Had I never been weak enough, 
garrulous enough, to pour out my story into your willing ears, had 
you not deliberately fezguved sympathy, ignorance and interest, I 
should have had one grievance the less. Had you vouchsafed 
me one hint that you knew my wretched history, aye far better 
than I ever did, all might have been altered, but you elected to 
deceive me. You feigned ignorance and sympathy and after 
that, after the whole hideous truth had become apparent to you, 
you gave your laughing careless encouragement to the hopes 
whose utter vanity you knew so well all the time. No woman 
is ever blind in these matters. I hold that no woman ever leads 
a man to such ruin and desolation as you led me into without 
knowing what she is doing. At the time I first confided in you 
I was not so far gone but that a little honesty, a little womanly 
candour on your part, could have saved me from——” He bit 
his lips, fiercely struggled with himself, and again his voice after 
a moment’s pause rang out hard and stern: “ You deliberately led 
me blindfold to the edge of the precipice and then with your 
own hand you hurled me down. It is vain to ask why you did 
this evil to the man who had already suffered (one might have 
thought sufficiently) at the hands of you and yours; whether 
it was insatiable love of conquest or innate love of cruelty 
which prompted you, matters not—now.” 

“It does, it shall matter. You sha// not speak to me, look at 
me, like that. Your pitiless injustice forces from me the truth 
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which I would have spared you. Listen to it, hear it then.” 
Fast and passionately Joan spoke, wrenching her hands asunder, 
and flinging them out, with a gesture casting aside self-control. 
“ As—as you have promised that we shall never meet again, you 
shall have the whole truth you crave for, now. I feigned no 
ignorance when I heard your story from your own lips, for I had 
never heard word of it before. 1 gave you sympathy because I 
had nothing else to give.” Her eyes, downcast, did not see the 
look in his as he heard and misinterpreted those latter words. 
“T had never—then—heard the name of Robert Lucas in my 
life. I had known no other name for my father or myself than 
Maynard ; Frederick Maynard, he was called. I had suspected 
no dark secrets in his past, he had always been an upright and 
honest man during my lifetime. I believe,’ she cried, her loyal 
love for her dear dead giving her a moment’s calmness, “ that he: 
had been a different man since his marriage with my mother 3. 
he had truly repented of his early sins, and those attempts at 
atonement which you so harshly rejected were the outcome of 
real penitence, but—but / knew nothing, I heard no word of 
your history until your lips told it to me.” 

“Can I believe this?” 

Despard had wheeled round ; he stood with his back towards 
Joan, his face turned towards the mouth of the cave, up to which 
the grey-green waves were now dashing ; his arms were folded 
upon his heavily rising and falling chest, his teeth were set. 

“ Believe what you like, you shall listen to all. I left you at 
the Grange, as you remember, and I went home to nurse my 
father; he was unable to move, and when he required some 
particular papers, he sent me to his desk to find them. I had. 
never been to that desk before. I found the papers, but in my 
search for them I came across something more; in a secret. 
drawer I found a letter in handwriting which 1 recognised at 
once as yours.” Despard started as she made that admission, 
but Joan did not see. “It was the letter you wrote to Robert 
Lucas, forbidding him to continue his benefits to you, and 
upbraiding him for what he had already dared to do.” 

At first I could make nothing out of it; your signature was 
clear enough, but the man, Robert Lucas, was unknown to me, 
then I saw the address was my father’s, and a horrible sus- 
picion leaped into my mind; maddened by it, I searched the 
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desk farther (if I did wrong I was at once and bitterly punished), 
-until. Ifound: enough’ to turn my dreadful.:fears into certainties. 
My father: noticed -my length.of absence and the look on my 
face when I returned, and I said sufficient to acquaint him with 
my suspicion. His manner and his eyes convinced me.that it 
was truth... But we: never touched on the topic again until he 
lay on his. death-bed, and blindly and blunderingly I tried to 
help him make restitution. |. 

“T came back to you—at the Grange—with my mind made 
up. All question of marriage between us.was for ever at an end, 
I may say now—I may say anything now ”—she, flung out her 
hands again. with that impassioned gesture which seemed to her 
some relief—*that—that I had intended to accept your offer. Of 
course, I knew you loved me; of course, I had encouraged you 
purposely because—your love seemed to me the one thing 
that would make life perfect. But—all that was at an end. 
Would you wisk to marry me when you knew whose child I 
was? A thousand times, no. I looked it all in the face before 
I made my unalterable decision. If—by the sacrifice of my life 
—I could have undone that thing I had ignorantly done, viz., 
heaped fresh injury upon your head, I would have given my 
life, I tell you, gladly. I gave instead something more precious— 
my truth. I lied to you. Could I have told you the whole 
truth, contempt and loathing would have slain your affection, but 
my father’s secret was not mine to betray, his honour was 
mine to guard, So I lied to you. I thought, rightly, that 
if you believed me false and heartless, despicable and un- 
womanly, you, with your strong rectitude and will, would tear 
me out of your heart, cost what it might. So I told you I cared 
nothing—while my heart was breaking. I scoffed at your pain, 
while my heart measured its every pang. I made you think me 
that base, wretched, unwomanly thing, a jilt.. I did it, as I 
would have done even a harder thing, to shorten the suffering I 
could not prevent. And I succeeded.” She choked, but she forced 
her voice on again. “You believed what I wished, you have 
torn me from your heart, and—that is all, Mr. Despard.” Witha 
pathetic attempt at dignity she lifted her head and moved away. 
“You can believe as much or as little as you please, but, as Heaven 
above is our witness, I have told you the truth to-day.” That 
pitiful humiliation overcame her again, the sweet eyes drooped, 
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the lips trembled. .“I so hoped, I so fervently hoped that my 
father’s dying atonement might be accepted. , I thought he was 
giving you back your own. .I thought we should be free, he 
and I, from that miserable shadow of ill-gotten wealth. He 
made a mistake in bringing in my name, but he was weak and 
in terrible pain, remember, he stood within death’s door. Pardon 
his mistake as you forgave his sin. Regard the spirit of his 
atonement rather than the Jetter. M/istakes—can be—set right.” 
Her voice went off faint and whispering ; the cave and the sea 
alike rose and fell before her; blindly she stretched out her 
hands for some support, and instantly were they grasped by two 
other hands, which held them so closely, so firmly, that the cave 
stood still. 

“ Mistakes can be set right—sometimes. This mistake can be 
rectified, but only in one way,” spoke Despard. 

“Yes—yes,” sobbing and entreating. “You will take that 
way ?” 

“T will take that way. It is ¢his way.” 

She was folded in his arms, she was pressed to his heart, 
closely, passionately strained there, while his kisses fell like rain 
upon her lips and hair and eyes, and all this before she had time to 
make a protesting sound or gesture. Did she wish to protest? A 
great wave of rapture surging over heart and senses made her 
dumb and helpless. She rested there—in that strong support— 
like a tired weeping child in its mother’s arms. All the cruel 
pain and weary dragging misery faded into a dream from which 
she awoke to hear that rich vibrating voice, whose tones stirred 
every one of her heart-strings and aroused each to response ; she 
heard it say: : 

“There is only this way, believe me, darling, out of our 
dilemma. You and I must share and share alike—money, love, 
life. Marriage for you and me will cut the Gordian knot of 
our perplexities, and married we must be, because only then— 
can I hope to make my atonement.” His voice thrilled and 
lowered. “Only by dedicating the remainder of my life to the 
task can I hope to atone to you for the base injustice I have done 
you. My sweet, I was ignorant and presumptuous in my fancied 
knowledge. I did not know that woman could be so nearly 
akin to angel. I did not know, I could not comprehend, how 
unselfish, how devoted, how great and noble in self-sacrifice, such 
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a woman as you could be. I do not ask you to forgive me yet, 
dearest, I only ask you to marry me. By and bye—in years to 
come, when I have proved my gratitude, my worship, my 
penitence—I will dare to ask——” 

“You dare a good deal now it seems to me,” Joan interrupted 
gaily, raising her face, which was all transformed, so radiant, so 
brilliant, so exquisite in its loveliness, that Sebastian Despard 
gazed at it for a moment enraptured, then fell to kissing it 
again. 

“Oh! my love, my beautiful darling, my love, my own.” 

“Not yet. Oh, I know you have taken possession, and I 
know possession is nine-tenths of the law you uphold, but / 
have a few words to say, Mr. Despard, ’ere everything (including 
myself) is taken for granted.” 

“ Speak,” he smiled. “I am all attention.” 

“ Answer,” she said, “as if you were in one of your favourite 
law courts, and had taken one of those oaths in which your 
soul delights. Tell me truly, is there now in your mind one 
single thought or feeling of honour or compassion, or pity, or 
gratitude, or duty or chivalry ?” 


“Not one,” Despard replied unhesitatingly. “I am ready to 
swear it.” 


She received such awful confession with complacency. 

“Then what is your mind and heart full of ?” she enquired 
craftily. 

“Love, only love. Selfish love, if you will have the truth. 
Selfish adoration of you, whom at this moment I worship a 
thousand times more than ever I did; a selfish yearning for 
fulness of happiness for myself—all for myself—which you alone 
can give me. And yet it is not altogether base, this love of 
mine. Selfish it is, I acknowledge, for even if your welfare 
required it, I do not think I could let you go now. And 
passionate it is I own, for I am human, and you are the most 
beautiful woman the world ever saw, but yet it has in it nobler 
elements ; reverence such as one would give to one’s patron 
saint—respect, admiration for nobility of character surpassing 
admiration of physical charms. I worship you, darling. I Jove 
you withall my soul and being. You must believe this,” in deep, 
thrilling earnestness. 

“T am afraid,” said Joan, with a bewitching shake of her head, 
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“Tam only too ready to believe—what I wish. I blush for 
myself,” and here she did blush so enchantingly that her lover 
perforce caught her into his arms again, after which interlude: 
“For my study of man has taught me that if he is anything, he 
is a deceiver, and in proof of such sad truth I know that only 
five minutes ago I felt sure—cevtain—that you cared no more 
for me, Sebastian, than——” 

“You had led me to believe you cared for me.” 

“And how much do you suppose I care for you now?” with 
sweet, demure, upraised eyes. 

“Tell me. Let me hear you say it,” he pleaded earnestly. 

She shook her head again, but her eyes still meeting his. grew 
sweeter. 

“T love you more than you deserve, I fear. I love you more 
—much more than one man in a hundred is worthy to be loved. 
I am sure I can’t tell what the result will be. I know how dad 
for a man is any undue elation, and you do look elated, Sebastian,” 
regarding him with anxiety. 

“Tam elated,” calmly. “I defy any man to stand in my 
position ”—here he improved it by drawing the unresisting 
figure closer, until the shining head rested on his breast, and his 
lips rested on the shining hair—* without sensations of elation. 
You must dear with me, sweetheart, in this.” 

“T will ¢vy,” with a mock tragic sigh—then, a glance, oh! such 
a glance. “I will also endeavour to correct all in you of which 
I disapprove. Now that I promise, Sebastian.” 

“You correcting angel. You will not hesitate to point out 
my faults—plainly ? ” 

“T will not, unless the task becomes zooheavy. You must not 
resent it if I overlook one or two. Dear me, what a storm is 
raging.” 

“ So there is,” assented Despard, noticing the fact for the first 
time. 

“Storm or no storm,” said Joan, picking up her ill-treated hat, 
“we must rush home, or the sea will be in here and wash us 
out.” 

“Let me do that,” pleaded Despard, arranging the cloak an 
hat with much care, time, and clumsiness, then suddenly he 
looked aghast. 

“What is the matter now?” quoth Miss Joan. 
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“Did not you tell me a short time back—an hour ago,” with 
legal accuracy, “that you were suffering from neuralgia? My 
darling, you ought not to go through this rain.” 

“ My darling,” smiled the happy girl, nestling against his 
shoulder, “I will tell you, I don’t believe it was real neuralgia at 
all, but heartache caused by—well, out of consideration for you I 
will forbear to state its cause.” 

“ It has gone, entirely gone, my Joan?” 

“Tt has gone entirely—for ever.” 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN through the pelting rain and the blustering wind, a 
betrothed pair returned to her, Lady Lea had much to say. 
First she informed those two whom it principally concerned that 
they owed their ridiculous and too apparent happiness entirely 
to her good offices, and when they accepted such doubtful 
assertion with the most touching gratitude, she, taking advantage 
of their condition of mind, invested herself with authority. 

“We will all three return to The Grange Zo-morrow. I have 
neglected Josh shamefully (Josh will be quite pleased by your 
good fortune, Mr. Despard), and I am sure if you have any con- 
sideration for your fiancée you will not wish her to remain in 
these hideous rooms.” 

His attention being called to the fact that he was zz a room 
the man of law looked around and shuddered obligingly. 

“ Also, if you have now zufluence over Joan, Mr. Despard, I beg 
that you will persuade her to gown herself properly. Look at 
her and tell me if human being was ever more disfigured by 
raiment than she at this present moment.” 

Nothing loth the lawyer looked at Joan, but the flower-like 
face, the radiant eyes, the enchanting smile, blinded him to aught 
else, and he delivered himself of the weak opinion, that Joan 
looked so lovely in anything it was difficult to pronounce upon 
her dress.” 

“ You will never rise to the Bench,” pronounced her ladyship 
with fine contempt. “ Our Judges are expected to give judgment 
upon the cut and fit of our gowns now-a-days, and there is 
simply neither cut zor fit in that thing Joan is arrayed in. But 
go your way and pack them up, Joan, pack up all your nasty 
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cheap clothes this very evening and I will telegraph to my dress- 
maker to meet us at The Grange on arrival and supply you with 
one decent dréss forthwith. I suppose as the wedding is so near 
you won’t require many of those trying black garments? Is the 
wedding to be very soon?” she enquired cunningly. 

Joan became deliciously embarrassed. Despard rose to the 
occasion. 

“T think we cannot do better than leave all our arrangements 
in your hands, Lady Lea. We already owe you so much 
that F 

“T will undertake a little more.” Julie accepted her un- 
deserved kudos unblushingly. “ Very well, leave all to me. We 
will have the wedding from the Grange, of course, and I will 
arrange every detail myself. You two will be much taken up by— 
by conversing with each other, and—er—looking at each other, 
no doubt, and the legal business I fear I must leave to you, but 
I will arrange all about dates, and ¢vousseau, and wedding 
guests, and so forth. You shall have zo trouble, not one bit, in 
the matter.” 

“Nor any voice, I foresee clearly,” laughed Joan. 

Whereupon her ladyship crushed her. 

“Tf after looking carefully into the past you consider yourself 
competent to order your own affairs, Joan, you can dismiss me 
from their management.” 

“Let us be married first,” pleaded the lawyer. 

When the two ladies were alone, Lady Lea regarded her 
dearest friend meditatively. 

“T don’t half like it, Joan. You beautiful creature, it is like 
throwing you away, but what else could we do? I ask you in 
all sincerity, in the face of the terrible complication in which 
everything was involved, what better course cou/d either you or I 
adopt ?’, 

Joan smiled, such a smile, and the face it illumined looked so 
exquisitely fair that Lady Lea the more regretted that lost place 
in the peerage. 

“What other course could have ensured for me happiness, 
Julie? Wo other course, nothing more, nothing less, than what 
has happened to-day could ever have me happy. And from the 
depths of my heart I thank you, dear kind friend,” here she rose 
and twined two soft arms around Lady Lea’s neck, and laid one 
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hot blushing cheek fagainst my lady’s cool pink one, “I thank 
you for what you have done to-day.” 

“TI am glad you are grateful. I swppose,’ dubiously, “there 
are attractions in Mr. Despard whieh meet not the general eye, 
merits land so forth hiding like the modest violet from public 
gaze. But now, Joan, to-day while you arein this sweetly-con- 
tented mood, pledge me your solemn word that if ever, in years 
to come, you know, you vegvet this marriage you are determined 
to make, you will hold me blameless. I sent for Mr. Despard 
here, I own it frankly, and I lured you to the caves, and sent him 
after you. Promise to hold me blameless.” 

“] promise to bless and love you for it always. Oh, Julie, you 
ave a dear, true-hearted, good little woman beneath that mask of 
cynicism and frivolity it pleases you to put on.” 

“You will have no precedence, Joan,” sighed Lady Lea, unable 
to banish all thoughts of lost titles. “I had hoped you would 
go before me.” 

“ Precedence !” with a laugh of finest scorn. “I shall be first 
in my husband’s heart, and what does any true woman desire 
more than ¢hat /” 

“Oh, please carry that kind of talk to Mr. Despard, it will 
interest him. I have an idea for the bridesmaids’ dresses now, I 
must sketch it out at once. Eight or nine will you have? I 
think if any dressmaker can be found artistic enough to carry 
out my idea perfectly, yours will be a sweetly pretty wedding.” 

So it was ; everybody avowed it was the very prettiest wedding 
anyone had ever seen, and as for the bride, every complimentary 
adjective was used up, before she had put on her travelling dress 
and departed from the Grange. One old maid was heard to 
observe that Mrs. Despard looked too happy—too happy to last, 
she thought—but Joan’s husband found no such fault. 


THE END. 
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THE BEST JUDGE. 


Mr. Charles Lampriere, D.C.L., St. John’s College, Oxford, writes, Jan. 16, 1893, to 
















































Mer Mr. C. B. Harness, President of the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford 
mt yng Street, London, W., as follows: “A recent visit to your Institute has shown me the 
_ Dyeing surprising growth and efficacy of your establishment, mainly owing to the Yorkshire 
air. “No perseverance and sagacity of your President, Mr. Harness. Some years ago I made 

the acquaintance of Dr. Romano-Vigoreux, and his. experiments and arguments 
4/6 oma convinced me of the value of mild currents as generated by the Electropathic Belt, 
mists and and exercising a beneficial medical influence on the skin. I have had practical 
ore. x 


experience of this in my travels over great portions of the four Continents, and 
here in Oxford have many friends who have used the Belt with much benefit. 
Invariably success induces detraction, But the public is the best judge of what 
suits it ; after all no influence, however powerful, can well, in the long run, prevail 
against the development of a really useful and efficient remedy to alleviate suffering.” 


LE THE NOBILITY OF ENGLAND. 


DON 


pulen The list of patients who have been cured by Mr. Harness’ celebrated Electropathic 

BLETS F Belt Appliances and Treatment include the names of numerous dukes, earls, countesses, 

reeable, marquises, lords, Cabinet ministers, ambassadors, members of Parliament, baronets, 

eee knights, judges, bishops, as well as barristers, solicitors, clergymen, officers in the 

srably.” Anny and Navy, physicians, surgeons, men of letters, and all classes of society, 

: but as it would be a breach of confidence to publish their names in the press we 
refrain from doing so, except when special permission is given. 

Major-Gen. A. L. Playfair, H.M.’s Indian Army, 44, Cambridge Terrace, W., 

writes to Mr, C. B. Harness, President, Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, 

Oxford Street, London, W.—‘ Having for some time past been in the habit of 

sooner using your Electropathic Belts, I am glad to be able to inform you that they 

AINTS. have proved beneticial to my general health; and when wearing them at night— 


as I occasionally do for sleeplessness—they have the invariable effect of giving 
me a satisfactory night’s rest. You are at liberty to make whatever use of this 
note you may consider likely to further the interests of the Company you have 
so long had the honour to represent.” 


IMPORTANT POINTS. 


The public are always content to judge by results. Many leading electricians 
have recently confirmed Mr. Harness’ theory, viz., that when the elements in the 
Electropathic Belt are properly connected, mild currents of electricity are generated, 
and enter the human body. 

This is one point. The other important point, that electricity does possess curative 
virtues of an unrivalled order, and can be triumphantly employed in combating 
disease, and in the alleviation of human pain and suffering, is amply corroborated 
by the abundant testimony of thousands of sufferers who have been cured by the 
Electropathic Belt appliances. 

If from any cause there is a deficient natural supply of electricity to the nerves 
which govern or direct some particular function’ of the body, a supply from such 
an intrinsic source as Mr. Harness’ Electropathic Belt will restore the function, 
and maintain it in its healthy condition. 

The Medical Battery Company (Limited) are the sole proprietors and manufacturers 
of this far-famed curative appliance, and that the public may thoroughly understand 
and appreciate their bond fide character, they invite all comers to inspect their 
Electropathic and Zander, Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., where the 
Electropathic Belt may be scientifically tested, and unsolicited testimonials and 
press notices originating from all quarters of the world may be examined. The 
1ully qualified English Physicians and Surgeons of the Company may be consulted 
daily, gratis, personally or by letter, on all matters relating to health and the 

, Mepjication of curative electricity. 
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“NEVER 


CORN EXTERMINATOR. FAILS” | The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


Ingenious instrument anyone can use. Highest "o> 











Testimonials. Post free 13 stamps. BUNION AND CHIL- i i 

BLAItN OINTMENT. Absolutely vagy Meee hoe sts Sir Morell Mackenzie, 

Corns, Enlarged Joints, &c., 15 Stamps. out an eumatic . 

Ointment cures all pains in’ the Limbs and Muscles, Sprains, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
eereting?, =. aaa free 3 caters " wer ases of! the Feet - - - 
(Specialite— Nails) successfully treated, without pain, by C. 

Garpner, Chiropodist, 85, Regent S.reet, London, W. Miss Emily Faithful, 





The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 








and many — persons of distinction awe testified 


A BOON TO LADIES. HIMROD’S 
A RETIRED ENGLISH SURGEON SPECIALIST 


will forward (free of charge) full particulars of a 


Remedy which, during an extensive practice in Eng- 
land and the Colonies, he has never known to fail in 5 
the Te 


MOST OBSTINATE CASE OF OBSTRUCTION Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
ce ee A IES world. Tt is used as an iuhalation aad without any 
. nD 0 
Forward addressed envelope for full particulars, and after bad effects. ia J 
waste no more time or money on useless pills and so- A wes ae and detailed Testimonials free by 
called remedies, &c., which, in the majority of cases, post. In tins 4s 
are nothing but purgatives, and cause sickness, pros- British Depot—46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


P : : r r Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co. 
tration, and pain, without having the desired result. J. Sanger & Spell W. Edwards rf Son, John Thompson, 


Letters to be addressed Liverpool, and all Whulesale Houses. 


THE SURGEON, 


Gothic House, 9, Erskine STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


_HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT | 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES. every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Adwvice cam be obtained, free of charge, at 538, Oxford Street. London, daily between 
the howrs of 11 and 4, or by letter, 








ee 


IMMEDIATELY. 
A NEW ONE-SHILLING NOVEL 


(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


By the Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” 


GRAVE LADY JANE, 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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AS 
SUPPOR 


Explanatory Pamphlet 


HERTS, SON & 


A Perfect Figure W/THOUT Tight-lacing. 


TEE 


“PLATINUM” ANTI-CORSET 


(PATENT 1,509, 14,796, 15,543), 


GIVES EXACTLY THE SAME APPEARANCE 


IF WEARING STAYS. 
T WITHOUT PRESSURE. 


free by post, or send 8/6 or 12/9 (with 3d, postage), 
and waist measure, 


CO. Ltd. Ridgmount St., London, W.C. 











EXQUISITE MODRL. PERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTNED WEAk, 


ANTN 

YeN 

DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET: 


Will not split in the Seams nor 
tear in the Fabrics. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

Made in White, Black, and all 
the fashionable colours and shades 
in Italian Cloth, Satin and Coutil. 
Also in the new Sanitary Woollen 


Cloth. 
gs 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per Pair and upwards. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 


PATENT 
IN3LVd 





CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER’S celebrated PLAISTER—Is, 13d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfa century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. SMITH, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London, Ofall 
Chemists, Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 7 Cheapside, 


CLOTHED WITH AIR 





THE CELLULAR CORSET. 
Prices 5/11, 11/6, 12/6, 13/6. 
CELLULAR AERTEX CLOTH is composed of small cells 
in which the air is enclosed and warmed by the heat of the 
body. A perfect non-conducting layer is thus formed next 
the skin. Owing to the CeL.utar construction, this cloth is 
much lighter and better ventilated than ordinary fabrics, much 
healthier,and is easier to wash. Ce:.tuLar Arrrex CLorn is made 
in Cotton, Silk, Silk and Cotton, Silk and Wool, and Merino. 
Illus rated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for Men, 
Women and Children, sent Post Free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 & 15, POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


And Agents in all Towns in the United Kingdom. See Price 
List for Names. 









for pam»h 


% an Botanic Medicine Co., 
3, New Oxford-street, London, W.C, 


YURELY VEGETABLE, Ferfectiy 4uarmuiess ; 
Will reduce from two to five 
pounds per week: acts on the 
food in the stomach, prevent- 
. ing its conversion into Fat. ass 
Sold by Chemists, Sendstamp S&S 


Te S. 
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ONE- SHILLING NOVELS. 


In Paper Covers. Also in Cloth, 1s.6d. (At all Booksellers’ & Bookstalls.) 


00 0060000000000000090000000000606 
THAT MRS. SMITH. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 
THREE GIRLS. * (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
MERE LUCK. (8rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
LUMLEY THE PAINTER. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
GOOD-BYE. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 
HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. (ith Edition.) By the same Author, 
FERRERS COURT. (5th Edition.) By the same Author, 
BUTTONS. (7th Edition.) By the same Author. 
A LITTLE FOOL. (9th Edition.) By the same Author. 


MY — DICK. Illustrated by Mavrice GREIFFENHAGEN. (9th Edition.) By the 
same Author. 

BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. Illustrated by J. Bernarp Parrriper. (10th Edition.) By 
the same Author. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLISHER. By the same Author. 


MIGNON’S HUSBAND. (13th Edition.) By the same Author. 
THAT IMP. (llth Edition.) By the same Author. 
MIGNON’S SECRET. (16th Edition.) By the same Author. 
ON MARCH. (9th Edition.) By the same Author. 

IN QUARTERS. (10th Edition.) By the same Author. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. (2nd Edition.) By Fereus Hume, 
Author of ‘*‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ‘* Miss Mephistopheles,” &c. 
THE PICCADILLY PUZZLE. By the same Author. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. ByB. L. Fanrsxon, Author of “Toilers of Babylon,” &c. 
THE PERIL OF RICHARD PARDON. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
A STRANGE ENCHANTMENT. By the same Author. 


THE POWER OF AN EYE. By Mrs. Frank Sr. CLarr Grimwoop, Author of * My 
Three Years in Manipur.” 
WELL WON. (2nd Edition.) By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


—e DEAR CHARMER. By HEtFn Maruers, Author of ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the 
ye,” &c. 

MY JO, JOHN. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 

A STUDY OF A WOMAN. By the same Author. 

THE MYSTERY OF No. 18. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 

TOM’S WIFE. By Lady Marcaret Masenvre, Author of “ Fascination,” ‘‘Sisters-in-Law,” &c 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOOR-MAT. By Atrrep C. Catmour, Author of 
‘* The Amber Heart,” &c. 
THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN’S HEART. By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD. 


IN A GRASS COUNTRY. (9th Edition.) By Mrs. Loverr Cameron. 


CITY AND SUBURBAN. (2nd Edition.) By Frorencze WarpeNn, Author of * The 
House on the Marsh,” &c. 
A SHOCK TO SOCIETY. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 


GRAVE LADY JANE. By the same Authcr. 


seegge-c oe oh yma SECRET. (2nd Edition.) By ‘‘Rrra,” Author of ‘*Dame Durden,” 
eba,” &c. 
THE SEVENTH DREAM. By the same Author. 


THRICE PAST THE POST. (3rd Edition.) By Hawzey Smarr. 

A MEMBER OF TATTERSALL’S. By the same Author. 

VANITY’S DAUGHTER. By the same Author. 

A BLACK BUSINESS. (8rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

HER LAST THROW. (2nd Edition.) By Mrs. Hunczrrorp, Author of *‘ Molly Bawn,” &. 
A CONQUERING HEROINE. By the same Author. ; 


TWO ON AN ISLAND. By Curtis Yorke, Author of “Hush!” ‘A Romance of 
Modern London,” &c. 
A FRENCH MARRIAGE. ByF. C. Puturs. 


FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Frorence Marryar. 
A SILENT TRAGEDY. By Mrs. J. H. Rivet, Author of ‘* George Geith.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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JUST READY, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL, 


THAT MRS. SMITES 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ Bootles’ Baby,” “In Quarters,” “Mignon’s Secret,” “My 
Poor Dick,” “Buttons,” &c. 


In Paper Covers, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
In Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d., 


A New Work by Mrs. HUMPHRY 


HOUSEKEEPING: 


A GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT, 


BY 


Mrs. HUMPHRY (“ Manes,” of Truth). 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOTICE. 








In the MAY NUMBER of 


BELGRAVIA, 1893, 


A NEW NOVEL WILL BE COMMENCED, ENTITLED— 


A CORNISH MAID, 


BARBARA LAKE, 


Author of ‘‘The Betrayal of Reuben Holt,” &c., &c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
MRS. RIVOUELL’S 
NEW ONE SHILLING NOVEL 


(Or in Cloth, 1s. 6d.), 


A SILENT TRAGEDY, 


By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of “George Geith,” etc., etc. 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART'S 


NEW ONE SHILLING NOVEL 
(Or in Cloth, 1s. 6d.), 


VANITY’S DAUGHTER, 


HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “Breezie Langton,” “The Plunger,” &c. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W:C. 
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LITTLE OF THE GUN; NOTHING OF THE DOG. 


WueEN Rip Van Winkle awoke from his nap in the Catskill Mountains in America, 
he found himself an old man. His dog was dead long ago, and nothing was left 
of his gun but the lock and barrel. And when he went back to the village of 
Falling Water, where he used to live, nobody recognised him. His wife, believing 
him dead, had married the innkeeper. Right enough too, for Rip had lain on the 
mountain-side, sound asleep, for twenty years. A long snooze, but it seems to me 
I’d rather be asleep half my life at a stretch than to stop awake and be miserable. 
Yet here is a woman who says, “I can truthfully say that for eighteen years I 
was never free from pain for a single day.” Mercy! think of that. What a 
wretched way to live! Yet I suppose millions of folk crawl along through the 
world in that style. Not because they want to. Heavens, no! But because they 
can’t help it. This was her situation, and an army of other women (besides crowds 
of men) can sympathise with her. She says: “For over twenty years I was 
weak and sickly. At first I had a bad taste in the mouth, poor appetite, and an 
uncomfortable feeling at my chest and sides, and often tried to obtain’ ease by 
holding my sides with my hands, After eating I had great pain; it was like a 
load at my chest, and I could not bear it until I vomited all my food up. I would 
be quite faint from the want of food, but was afraid to eat, At times I had bad 
attacks of spasms which nearly doubled me up, and I rambled up and down the 
house for hours together, for I could not even lie down. O£ course I lost a deal 
of sleep, and in a morning was so weak and faint I scarcely knew how to get out 
of bed and down stairs, For eighteen years I was never free from pain for a single 
day. I saw doctor after doctor, and took a great quantity of medicine without 
finding any real relief. They would not say what was the cause of my ailment. 
I was fast wasting away, and did not think I could live much longer, when one 
day in 1881 my husband heard from Mr, Joseph Cooper, of Bourne, of a medicine 
called Mother Sceigel’s Curative Syrup, which he said had cured him. ‘If I am 
spared,’ I-said to my husband, ‘I will try it.’ I did so, and before I had taken 
the first bottle I found relief, and after taking four bottles more I was quite well 
and strong. That is now ten years ago, and I have been in good health ever 
since, taking just an occasional dose of the Syrup. After my recovery the clergyman 
said to my husband, ‘Your missus gets about very different to what she used to 
do,’ and he told him that Mother Seigel’s Syrup had wrought the cure. People 
tell me I look better than I did twenty years ago, and I feel so strong that I can 
now dig potatoes and do work with any one, notwithstanding I am 65 years of 
age. My husband suffered terribly from rheumatism and flux, and has found 
wonderful benefit from the same medicine. He says he would have been in the 
churchyard long ago but for Mother Seigel’s Syrup. For myself I can say it saved 
my life, and I wish others to know what it has done for me and mine. (Signed), 
Mrs. Esther Ayr, wife of William Ayr, of Thurlby, near Bourne, Lincolnshire.” 

In this brief and simple way Mrs, Ayr tells a story the full details of which 
would fill a book, What hopes and fears! what hours of keen sorrow and deep 
darkness she must have experienced! Yes, indeed. None can even imagine it 
except those who belong to the Sisterhood of Suffering. Where she mentions 
one symptom of her disease, she actually could have named a dozen, For her 
malady—the fearfully common and fatal one, indigestion and dyspepsia—has as 
many signs and forms as the mind has fancies, or the heavens have clouds, 
From it, as from sin, come a thousand pangs and pains to torment and to crush 
helpless humanity. Seeing what her great discovery has accomplished in this 
and multitudes of like cases, how good a friend to her kind was Mother Seigel ! 
Rip Van Winkle awoke from his nap to find himself old; Mrs, Ayr awoke from 


her long night of illness to find herself young agair, Is not the moral plain 
enough for all the suffering millions in England ? 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


ERTLLAYS 


FOR ALL 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders, 


SUCH AS 








Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver & Female Ailments. 


BERCHAM'S COUGH PILLS 


STAND UNRIVALLED FOR 
COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, HOARSENESS, &c., & 


In Boxes, 94d., 1s. i#d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The ls. 13d. box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 
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BERGHAM'S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the 
Teeth, Perfumes the onemares devin is-a Reliable and Pleasant Dentifrice. 








RELI 


In Collapsible ‘Tubes, of “all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, for 


ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 








Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 





BELGRAVIA. 


APRIL, 1893. 


CONTENTS. 


Founp Wantinc. By Mrs. Avexanpger, Author of “Tur 
Wooine O’r,” “ Burnp Fars,” &e. . ‘ . 2 ‘ 


Chapter VII. The Force of Circumstances. 
» VIII. Chit-Chat. 
‘ IX. Madame Zavadoskoi’s Ball. 
Fanny Kemsie. By Extra MacManon . . 
A Fravpunent AvutHoress. By E. N. Leieu Fry 
Uncre Ricuarp. By Atice Mavp Meapows . ° 
A Hottpay 1n THE Austrian Tyron. By Arison McLean 


A Foe-Ipyrz. By Dartzy Date. . ‘ ° . 


A Perptexinc Youne Woman. By tue Honovraste Mrs, 
NaTHANIEL Fiennes. (Conclusion) . ° . : ° 


Chapters IX. and X. 


OSLER'S GHINA. "2 22" 
100 OXFORD STREET, W; GLASS SERVICES. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF ‘* BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STRERT, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
its return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 


The back numbers of “BELGRAVIA” (witha few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 
price 7s. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s, each, Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14s, 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON 8T., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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FIRST—AND—FOREMOST, 
BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Longest History and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First Produced and Designated CORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time 
afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, 
and none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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A_LOVER or 4 coos sun 


SHOULD ALWAYS USE 


ee, BAILEY'S PATENT BATH & FLESH BRUSH. 


2 PROMOTES CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
s RELAXES THE MUSCLES. 
SOOTHES THE NERVES. 
| ALLEVIATES RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
AFFORDS GREAT RELIEF AFTER FATIGUE. 
3 THE BEST ITHING OUT FOR ATHLETES. 


ea IS EQUALLY EFFECTIVE USED EITHER IN 
Sieenatiimae 329 THE BATH, OR DRY AS A FLESH BRUSH. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 





{Manufacturers : 
Size, Gin. x 3-in. DAVID MOSELEY & SONS 
PRICE, 14, Aldermanbury Avenue, LONDON, E.C.; 
oe. — Ardwick, MANCHESTER; and 
EACH. 57, Miller Street, GLASGOW. 
0000000600000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000008 
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‘‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all im- 
purities, from whatever cause arising. For 
iit Scrofula,Scurvy,Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
Pimples, and Sores of ‘all kinds, its effects are 
marvellous. It is the only real specific for Gout 
and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cause 
from the blood and bones. Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles, 2s.9d. & 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132stamps by Proprietors, 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 
TRADE MARK—BLOOD MIXTURE, 
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FROM MHE : Caner Stake: << 
+> MO THE PRESENT Day. 
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First, TWO LINES OF A LETTER WRITTEN IN EGYPTIAN, 2000 B.C. 


yaraymA 71 Aliana @ 


FIRST LINE OF A GREEK INSCRIPTION FOUND AT AMYCLEA, IN LACONIA; 
DATE 1344 B.C. (TO BE READ FROM RIGHT TO LEFT.) — 


Line From Hreratic (Sacrep Ecyptian)° PAPYRUS, INSCRIBED. WITH SOME 
CHAPTERS FROM THE Book oF THE DEAD; DATE, 500 B.C. 


(4) @4pOAlKOXE METOH ON0410T: 2 OTAF¥ 


Two Lings oF Greer INSCRIPTION AT SIGABA; DATE, 500 BC. (Figs 
LINE READS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE SECOND FROM RIGHT To Laer). 


* Stynectiac icoareicn OAOMNE!IC 


A rane From Gresx TransLation or GawEsts, SUPPOSED To HATE. 
BRLONGED TO ORIGEN ; DATE, "290 A.D. 





Glerical, Sledical & General 





Lito Assurance Soricty, 


CHIEF OFFice: 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


THIRTEENTH BONUS—1892. 


HORTLY stated, the results of. the Bonus’ show, as 
the direct consequence of the settled policy of the 
Directors in giving increased strength to the Society at 
successive Valuations, 
That the SOCIETY’S RESERVES 
are now the STRONGEST, 
and That its BONUSES 
are amongst the LARGEST known. 
[See figures as to Bonus distributed to Assured on front page.] 
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NEW BUSINESS, 1891-2. 


HE public appreciation of the Society’s position, 
and of its liberal and attractive methods of 
business, is seen in the fact that the New Assurances in 
the year ending June 30th 1892 
iz, 7199 POLICIES, 
assuring £550,508, 
at Annual Premiums of £ 22,286— 


were by far the largest on record. 





ha Offices: -Aeasion Hous Buildings, BC: 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 





INVALID LIVES. 


HE practice of granting Policies on “Invalid” lives— 
z.¢., lives below the average standard, either from 
personal defect or hereditary taint—was established by 
the @lerical, Wedical and General Life Assurance 
ociety in 1824, and has been successfully continued to 
the present time. Much of this success is due to the 
fact that the Bonus System of the Society as applied to 
these Policies has been devised—and in this respect it 
stands almost alone—to ameliorate and, should the life 
be prolonged beyond the estimate, ultimately to nullify 
the original surcharge. By the aid of the subjoined 
table of Bonuses actually allotted at the last division 
this will be made clear. 


SPECIMENS OF BONUSES ALLOTTED TO Poticies OF £1000. 
JANUARY 1892. 


| INVALID LIFE. 
Duration HEALTHY LIFE. Reat Ace 40, BUT TREATED AS OF 


of a Oe 
Policy. Real Age ) Premium Assumed Age } Premium 
at Entry f 40 (33 2 O at Entry f 50 (43 fe ot 3s) 











Life Reduced 
Reduction. Premium. 


Life R.duced 
Reduction. Premium. 


Cash. Cash. 


Syears | 56 311 8 28 18 78 Oo 692 4 
10 | 56 4 O10 2417 79 10 ae ge YG. 4 
15 56 412 6 20 5 | 79 10 99 2 2 
20 61 8 34 x8 | 80 10 IZ 0 10 4 


| ( Premium 
25 | 61510 717 6 | 8 0 © 16 4 2) “Kintvadded 
( of £40 : 4:0. 


A man of the real age of qo, for example, if charged the premium for’ age 50, would be 
allotted from time to time the larger Bonuses shown in the Table as given at age 50. These, 
it will be seen, are not only larger in themselves, but each #1 of Bonus produces a larger reduction 
of premium. On the assumption that like Bonuses will be given in future—about which, of course, 
no pledge can possibly be given—a man entering at the real age of 40, but charged the rate for 
age 50, will at the end of 10 years have to pay a smaller premium (viz.: £31:3:4) than the 
healthy premium at qo (viz.: £32: 10:06), and thus from that time be more than freed from the 
original surcharge. In zo years more he will have to pay an absolutely less premium (viz.: £9 : 132 4) 
than if he had been treated at the outset as a healthy life, when the reduced premium would have 
been £14:13:4. And, finally, at the end of 25 years, not only will his premium be extinguished, 
but a Bonus will attach to the Policy,—a condition he would not neariy have reached had he been 
treated as a healthy life at entry and charged the premium for his real age. The effect is even more 
striking when the reductions allotted to a man entering at other assumed ages (for example, 60) are 
compared with those granted to one entering at 50. (See Bonus Report.) 








3 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham; 36 Park Row, Leeds. 








@lerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Society. 





ASSURANCE AT PRIME COST. 


ONE of the wants of the present day is a 

table of whoie-life premiums, which, | REDUCED ANNUAL 
while making the feast possible demand on | | PREMIUM 
the resources of the Assured, shall at the "ental 
same time admit the Policies to full Bonus | sexr | Axwvat 


’ Birtru-| Premium, 


advantages. - Day. 


The annexed table of premiums has been framed to meet 
this want. The reduced rates, which depend on the reaiiza- 
tion of a certain ratio of profit, are believed to be lower than 
any hitherto published for Policies issued free from debt. 


The new premiums, which are payable annually, being 
only 75 per cent. of the ordinary whole-life, with-profit rates, 
persons of all ages may now obtain a Profit Policy of 71,333 
for the usual cost of £1,000. The remaining 25 per cen . is 
advanced by the Society, and, with interest at 5 per cent. in 
advance, is a charge on the current bonus. If death should 
occur within the quinquennial bonus period, the interim 
bonus will exactly meet the current charge, and allow of the 
sum assured being paid without deduction. If, on the other 
hand, the Policy should survive the quinquennial period and 
share in the declared bonus, it may be expected that the 
cash bonus allotted at each division will more than meet the 
current charge. 
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Further particulars as to the Prime Cost System will be 
furnished on application. 
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LOANS. 


OANS effected at moderate rates on Life Interests and 
other terminable charges, on Real Estate in fee, and on 
approved Securities generally of sufficient magnitude. 
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1 EXT BONUS. 


THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in January 1897. Profit Policies 
effected now or before the end of June will be entitled to one year’s additional 
share of Profits. 


_ ~~ 


The New Bonus Report, the Full Prospectus, orms of Proposal and every information 


on application. 
B. NEWBATT, 


15 St James's Square, S.W., November 1802. ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON. LONDON 
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Is perfect ; that is, it is pure soap; 
no free fat or free alkali in it. The 


fat is all taken up with the alkali; 
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vice versa, the alkali all taken up 
with the fat. And this is supposed 
to be true of no other soap in 


the world but Pears.’ 


Begin and end with PEARS’— 
no free fat or free alkali tn it. 
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GOOD MORNING ! 
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By Special Appointment 


TO HER MAJESTY 









BURGLARBS!! 





FIRE! 





J. TANNS 
SAFES 


TRADE MARK 


DOORS, LOCKS &c 


CA NEWGATE S 


| LS. Atle FREE. LONDON 
Fire-Resisting Safe, £5 5s. net, Carriage paid. 












ESTABLISHED !865l. 


JIBIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
WO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand, 


WO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


or the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


















BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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PEPPERS |SULPHOLIN | 


Sold Everywhere. QUININE and IRON | SHILLING LOTIO | |. 
be, TONI C BOTTLES: 
eee A SPOTLESS SKIN. | 
Promotes Appetite. Cure Dytpipeiay yausta |A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. | 
Nervous Complaints, General Debility. REMOVES all DISFIGUREMEN 


SAVE 25 TO 50 PER CENT. OF ‘YOUR GAS B 
BY USING: 


Lee SUGGS 2z 
a BURNERS 


ee SUGG'S “CHRISTIANIA” 4.20 reba 
SUGG’S ““LONDON” ARGAND, *“s,22 


ILLUSTRATED PRICN LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
@uaas“Lonpon” argano. 1&2, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Crass, 


DR. J. Is admitted by the Profession to Y 


COLLIS BROWNE'S poe | ' MI 
CHLORODYNE. |"szzesscsc=: | IM 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


















Great Digestive Strength ! 
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and is the only specific in 


“oa Cholera and Dysentery. 
ectually cuts is Becta, Busseetion Hiyiteris, Plptation Fas en oe 
It is the ont: iativ: gee ot euma: Cancer, Toothac 
CAUT. nye ee ical reports on sincerest vital in 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words “ J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 


Vice-Chancellor Weod stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undogbtally the Inventor of GE onOD 
that the whole story of the defendant’ Freeman w: eliberately un: “f 
Sold in Bottles, at'1s. 14a: te! Od sebde, 4d. by all Chemists, 


Sole Ze hh as me Ky —= = 
garea |VASELIN 
SOAPS 


_ Pevomied. 






For PRESERVING tu SKIN COMPLEXION 






from the effects of the SUN, WINDSHARD WATER: etc, - “Wee ees 
It entirel: uy Removes: and *Prevénts am, te,and BS, "He. * 
SRRS as ly. SOPT, PresMOoT aan ¢ 





Beware of in, rion nee eet op i ie i oly 

G a ectly. harm sure to 

for BEETHAM'S "Glycerine & eng rpeoege ai Cheapest, Purest, and Best 2 
ioot tose toed. extra, tr wn is Gee Mover CHESEBROUGH CO.,42, HOLBORN | 


N BEETHAM & SON. Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
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